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PREFACE 

Ihe Center for Effecting Educational Change (CBBC) is a part of 
«ie Fairfax County PUbUc Schools. It was initiated in ^y, 1967, as a 
tcoject under Title HI of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Its functions are to: 

• stud^ and research the change process in education, %ilth parti- 
cular applicability to Fairfax County; 

• develop and initiate a ^stenatic change procedure for effecting 
and evaluating educational change in the county; 

• evaluate the implementation of new and/or revised programs ir. 
various areas through an educational team approach; 

• provide special services related to educatiorail innovation and 
evaluation to tea^sers and other professional staff menibers of 
public and non-pUblic schools; 

• serve as an exe mp la r y center for visitation, observation, and 
study by educators and other interested individuals. 

CEBC's activities have developed from a basic survey, conducted in 
the spring of 1967, of the needs and interests of Fairfax County schools 
and its pupils. This survey spotli^ted kindergarten, child study, fine 
and perfoming arts, and educational technology as areas of primary con- 
cern. 



In connection fdth the first, a pilot kindergarten program was 
launched in the fall of 1967. This is a preliminary report of that pro- 
ject. In co nn ection %d.th the next two— child study and fine and per- 
focning arts— need and feasibility studies were undertaken in 1967 and 
pilot programs id.ll begin with the fall, 1968, school semester. The 
fourth area, educational technology, idll be latniched as a need and fea- 
sibiUty study also in the fall, 1968. 

This preliminary report has been prepared to offer guidelines for 
the implementation of the county-wide kindergarten p rogr a m in Fairfax 
schools end of other programs elseihere. In addition, it has brafi pre- 
pared as an aid to those %iho are already involved in kindergarten but who 
mey be seddng new directions. 

A complete report, with fUU statistical data, will be ready for 
distribution in the near future. 



Dorsey Baynham, Editor 

The work reported herein mms performed pursuant to a grant from 

the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Healtii, ESducation and Wel- 
fare. 
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BfiCKGROUND 



Planning for Fairfax County's Jcindargartan prograniy vAiich was to 
be initiated in September, 1968, began in April, 1966. At that time 
Nr. Earl C. Funderbuck, Division Superintendent, appointed a comnittee 
to study all aspects of kindergarten education and to develop a plan of 
action for starting a kindergarten program for the county's estimated 
7,000 five*year-olds. At the same time a mendser of the supervisory 
staff, Mrs. Evelyn Valotto, was given leave for one year to study early 
childhood education at Teachers College, Colissbia University. 

Ihe steering comnittee appointed by Mr. Ftmderburk subdivided into 
the following groups s facilities, organization, personnel, curriculim, 
research, outside consultants, and finance. 

A budget adopted by the Fairfax County School Board in the spring 
of 1967 pegged the pilot kindergarten program at slightly more than 
$112,000, approxiroately $66,000 of the amount to be provided by Title HI 
funds and approximately $45,000 by Fairfax County. The money was to go 
toward demonstration classes, materials and equipment, and inservlce 
training, including consultants for teachers and administrators. 

In selecting consultants, an attempt was made to choose educators 
who are nationally known in childhood education and who represent a vari- 
ety of academic disciplines. Among consultants selected vrere: 



Dr. Helen Robison 

Dr. Ethel Thompson 
Dr. Jaan Grambs 
Dr. Kenneth Wann 

Dr. Rose Nukerji 



- Teachers College, 
Coltanbia University 

- NEA 

- University of Nd. 

- Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

- Brooklyn College 



- Social Studies 

- Child Growth and Dev. 

- culturally Deprived 

- General Early Child 
hood Curriculum 

- Language Arts 
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Dr« Herbert Sprigle 

Dr. L\icille Perryman 
Dr. David Wicken 
Dr. Bernice Blount 

Mrs. Adeline McCall 

Dr. Roach Van Allen 



- learning to Learn 
Laboratory 

- Queens College 

- Peabody College 

- Mills College 

- Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina 

- University of Ariz. 



- Math and Language 

- Music, Science, and Play 

- Math 

- Language Arts - 
Linguistic Approach 

- Music 

- Language Experience 
Approach 



Staff developnent, which also began in 1966, involved teachers. 



principals, and supervisors in: 

- conferences and workshops 



- orientation and planning meetings 



- teacher training in college courses 

- visits to other school systems 

- observation in the d«nonstratiwi classrooms 

A curriculum workshop for approximately 25 teachers, principals, 
and supervisors was held in the summer of 1967; orientation and planning 
meetings for principals and supervisors were held periodically beginning 
in JUne, 1967; and state and locally-funded college courses were offered 
through the Northern Virginia Center of the University of Virginia to 
teachers who wished to certify for teaching in the kindergarten. Finally , 



visits were made by principals and supervisors to observe exemplary pro- 
grams in private schools in the county, in neighboring systems in Virginia 



and in systems in California, New York, and Florida. 

In August, 1967, the Fairfax County School Board adopted a staff 
recommendation for the establishment of seven kindergarten classrooms to 
serve as demonstration centers for prospective teachers and aides as well 
as for elementary principals, private school personnel, and other inter- 



ested people. Hie demonstration classes were a part of the total kinder- 
garten planning project and were partially funded, as already stated, 
throu^ a Title lU grant to Fairfax County. The grant established the 
Center for Effecting Educational Change (CBEC); the demonstration classes 
constituted one of three major programs to be coordinated by CEEC. 

One d«nonstration classroom was set up in each of the then existing 
seven magisterial districts. Guidelines used in selecting the seven 
schools called for school per magisterial district, appropriate avail- 
able space, a predominanUy walking school-population, and varying socio- 
economic backgrounds. The schools selected were: Centreville, Edsall 

Park, Hollln Headows, Lewinsvllle, Springfield Estates, Walnut Hill, and 

Wdstmore. 

Organization of each classroom provided for one teacher and one 
aide for two groups per day, each group to include 20 to 25 children for 

a 2^ to 3-hour kindergarten session. 

Since only 40-50 children within a school neighborhood, as a max- 
imum, could be accoinnodated by the two sessions, some means of selection 
was necessary. It was decided that all five-year-old children within a 
school's boundary would be eUglble to register and that final selection 
vaald be made on a random basis. The schools were then listed alpha- 
betically and given an arbitrary enrollment figure of 40 or 50 children, 

four schools having 40 and three, 50. 

The rnnirfmum registration figure, 50, was held firm. In tiiose 

schools where more than 40 but less than 50 sought to enroll, however, 
it was decided to accept all these registrations. Thus, any possibility 
of studying alternate patterns of class size had to be abandoned. 
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RATX0NU2 



Tbday*s interest in the education of young children is visible in 
all sectors of society; research in child growth and developnenty and 
particularly in educational programs for early childhood, has eaqperiefioed 
tremendous inqpetus. 

Recent research has advanced the premise that the early years, 
particularly those before six, are the most faucial of all for both in- 
tellectual '^.4 social develops«nt. These are the years Uhen the child's 
capacity for learning— tiie capacity vhi^ m^ deterndne future achieve- 
mentals developed. Benjamin S. Bloom, of the University of Chicago, 
noted authority in the psychology of learning, reports that at age five 
an individual has nsached 50 per cent of his learning potential. And 
Hoshe Snilansicy, Director of the Szold Institute, states that "Ihe 
child's perceptions, sense of security, pattern of individual develop- 
ment, J^sic elements of abstract ’thiidcing, and his style of Intellectual 
perfonnance will all depend to a great extent on what he learns and the 
attitudes he acquires during this early state." 

If it is true that the very early years are Indeed the most crucial, 
then early educational experiences should be comprehensive. The qpiestion 
of tdiether kindergarten should be a part of the public school gives %«y 
to 'Miat constitutes a quality program for five-year-olds?" The kinder- 
garten program of the past, which emphasized emotional and social devel- 
opment, should be reshaped to meet society's needs. Curriculum content 
should incorporate the findings of recent research and the role of the 
kindergarten tea^ier in relation to the learning process should be 
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exaained* 

A supportliig rationale fbr kindergarten eust first dispose of a 
skepticiflB relating to the nature of the progran. Many indi- 
viduals find it difficult to accept the idea that five-year-olds lear 
and nust be taught in settings and i«ys different fro* those of the 



Ihe young child responds constructively to a school setting tdiich 
offers sensory and eanipulatGiry ex p e rie nces y opportunities for free 
verbal and physical expression, and freedon to explore and to respond 
to his envirooMnt. The kindergartener recpiires the guidance of a eell- 
trained %ho knows then and how to intervene in the learning 

process* The child's levels of Maturit y a n o t ional, physical, social, 
and cognitive— eake inappropriate a progran tdiidi involves extended 
pCT lff dff of sitting and the use of the se con da r y sldlls related to 
reading and writing. Rather than depending prlnarUy upon books in 

skills asri subject natter concepts, the teacher plans activ- 
ities involving first-hand learnings and actual participation by the 
child. In ttie past, the value of verbal learning has been overly en- 
phasized. Much of the sane naterial could be learned note readily, 
easily, and with greater pemanency were the child allowed to partici- 
pate, with concrete aaterials, in solving problens rwpiiring the sane 

skills. 

mth the foregoing rationale serving as a basis, in August, 1967, 
the following purposes for the seven deswostration kindergarten classes 

were drawn up: 

— to observe the social, easjtional, physical, and nental 
characteristics of Fairfax Gounty five-year-olds 
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— to determine appropriate activities for five-yoar-olds 

- to develop a broad outline for learnings in sene acadesdc 
disciplines, such as language arts, math, and science 

— to detu n ’d "** %iays to individualize instructicsi at the 
kindergarten level 

- to the effectiveness of varied Instructional and 

diagnostic materials 

— to offer opportunities for developing various plans for 
evaluation 

- to develop msnagenent routines 

• transportation 

• scheduling within a school 

• use of resource pec^le 

« to determine the function of teacher aides and develop a 
system of inservice training for them 

— to study alternate patterns of class size 

- to help parents understand the meaning of activities that 
are carried on in the kindergarten, such as *^lay" 



CURRICULUM DEVrLOPMENT 



Under the direction of «ie Department of Instruction, the curriculum 
sub-camnittee of teacdiers, principals, and supervisors, organized in 
early 1967, met frequently during the spring school session* In JUne, 
1967, it held a two vcc k workshop* At that time, the comaittee began 
formulating position papers concerning the kindergarten curriculum. 

In December, a plan entiUed CurriculiiB Development Team 

Appcoadi" MS developed and followed. This plan represented the collab- 
orative efforts of teachers, principals, supervisors, coonunity repre- 
sentatives, and consultants to design «ie kindergarten curriculum throu* 
research, planning, evaluation, and systematic development. As plans 
{cogressed, the team was provided with data collected from the seven 
pilot classes. These data included infCmatlon on program content sup- 
pUed iy the demonstration kindergarten teadiers, each of whom had chosen 
an academic area to stwfy in depOi. The data also included curriculum 

outlines and described activities in the various areas. 

A June, 1968, workshoR also under the leader^p of the Department 
of Instruction included two of the pilot teachers as consultants. 

Materials sent to the curriculum development committee from the 
seven teachers and/or CEEC during the year included: 

A. Basic assunptions and broad objecUves for the pilot kinder- 
garten program 

B. A Proposal for EstabUshing a ^stematic Process for Curric^um 
Development in the Kindergarten Program— a plan 

and implementing a curriculum team approach for CEEC and tne 
Department of Instruction 



C« Forms developed for collection of kindergarten information— 
curriculuD guides and operation and management guides 

0. Kindergarten testing program— outlining standardized and non- 
standardized tests to be administered on pre-and*post test 
basis 

E. Tentative kindergarten time schedule— systematic outline of 
steps for Implementation of pilot ki n derga r ten program 

P. Status report of kind er ga r ten program 

G. Basic equipment list for a kindergarten class of 25 children 

H. Motes on the kinde r ga r ten library 

1. Specific curriculum informationf including: 

1. Kindergarten Language Arts Portfolio 

2. Synopsis of Three Observations in the Analysis of 
Group Activities— IQnde r ga r ten Classes 

3. Outdoor Education— A Field Trip 

4. Field Okip— Indian Ebdiitait 

5. Kindergarten letter writing 

6« Kindergarten experimental chedclist 

7. Kindergarten newsletters 

8. B^vloral outcomes for one kindergarten class in 
mathy science^ social science^ nusiCy art, physical 
development, and democratic living 

9. Classroom management and operation 

10. Parent orientation 

11. Kindergarten Children Who Are Lost 

12. Social Studies— school, safeiy, family, homes, fall, 
seeds, %dnter, Indians, trips, sun, pets, transportation, 
and other areas 

13. Music— rtiythro and Ustening, free movement, pitch, 
listmiing, pantomine, and other areas 

14. Art 
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Play-directed play, dramatic play, objectives of 
play, blodc play 

Nature of the dhild— assessing the kindergarten child 
Storage of supplies 

Woodworking — idorkbench, suggestions for woodworking 
center y t#oodworicing materials 

Language Arts— language art ^llls and the listening 
center 



SHAFF DEVELOPMENT 



In p lMnniiig to iaplement a new program for a school systeniy the 
most crucial area for consideration is staff developnait* During the 
program's first year^ the scope of tiie Inservice must be broad; it must 
ensure a depth of knowledge regarding the curriculum and develop a vari- 
ety of approaches or methods* In addition^ because at least a part of 
the teachers %«tll be changing levels of teaching» some time must be 
spent upon the general characteristics of the age-level of children 

involved in the proposed program* 

Althou^ staff development fbr Fairfax supervisors and principals 

in kindergarten philosophy and curriculim began in early 1967, few tea- 
chers were involved in the meetings and only a proportionately few pro- 
spective kindergarten teachers were active on the curriculum development 

cxmmittee during 1966-68* 

Teachers who have taught primary or upper grades in the county 
school system and who were interested in teaching kindergarten took col- 
lege courses in an attempt to be certified for teaching kindergarten, 
but these courses will not replace— or even supplement— local Inservice* 

It is safe to assume ihat the educational experience of the county's 
kindergarten teachers %iill range from no teaching experience to teaching 
experience in other grades but not in kindergarten, and on to many years 
of kindergarten experience in other pubUc schools or in private schools. 
The varied backgrounds of the teaching personnel, the facts that there 
will be elementary principals new to kindergarten, there will be a new 
curriculum, and a totally new approach to teazling— all are facets of 
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beginning the program which require careful planning if the kindergarten 
is to be merged into the system as a unified whole. 

Thus, the inservice or staff development during the first year of 
operation is of primary importance. Kindergarten teachers and/or aides 
must be freed from classroom duties for inservice. Meetings held after 
the school day are not long enough— nor can the average kindergarten 
teacher take full advantage of discussions and workshops after the phys- 
cal and mental demands of working with from 40-50 five-year-olds. 

The very fact of the ! jrge nunA)er of teachers and aides involved 
in the kindergarten program presents a scheduling problem difficult to 
administer and no attempt will be made in this paper to offer a solution. 
Instead, a pattern of meetings vdiich have related content is offered with 
no attempt to restrict the pattern to a specific number of such meetings. 
The pattern reflects the needs of inservice as experienced by teachers 
of the demonstration classrooms and the CEEC Planning Supervisor. The 
inservice is viewed from a central level and considered as an entity in 
itself, not as related to a total faculty group. Whether the meetings 
should be held on a central, area, or school level has not been consid- 
ered. 



Teachers 

General background 
of program 

Philosophy of 
program 



Pre-s^ool Orientation 



Aides 

Fhilosoihy of program 

Professional ethics 

Developmental tasks 
for five-year-olds 
(several sessions) 



Ccxnbined 

Classroom teaching team, 
how it functions 

Developmental levels in 
art 
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Teacihers 



Aides 



Conblned 



Use of curriculum 
guide 



El8cussl<si of role 
of aide 



Art materials^ how to 
organize for art activ- 



ities 



Instructional General outline of 

aide— >respc»isi- tiie program 

bllity of teacher 



Instruction in audio- 



Idiytiiinic activities^ 
approaches to teaching 



The five-year-old visual eguipment 

- developmental tasks 

- levels of manipu- 



Singing in the kinder- 
garten 



letion of materials 
- social development 



Learning centers— —purposes ^ 
materials y organization 



Teaching strategies 

- role of play 

- direct instruction 

- large group activi- 
ties 

- small group activi- 
ties 

Overview of instruc- 
tional equipment and 
materials 

- learning centers 

- storage and sequence 
of use 

Ihe first day of sdiool 

- specific planning 

Parent orientaticni 



Inservlce during ihe year should be scheduled <»i a regu l a r basis 
and ^ould focus on specific learning centers^ on ite m s of equipment, or 
on certain curriculum areas, as follows: 



Organizing the classroom— changes during the year 
The kindergarten wedc 
AAAS science program (math) 

Blodc building (mat::, language, social learning) 
Language development 





IHE INSTRUCnCWAL AIDE 



The Instructional aide represents a new position in staffing 
elementary schools in Fairfax County. As the position is conceptualized, 
the services of the aide allow the teacher to function on a more pro- 
fessional level and to focus her efforts upon the role for Which ^e is 
professionally prepared, that of instructing children. The teacher and 

the aide compose a teaching team. 

Working cooperatively, the seven teaching teams of the demonstra- 
tion classrooms and the CEEC Supervisor attempted during the year to 
develop a clear idea of the aide's functions and of a possible inservice 
pattern for aides. It was assumed that her duties would change during 
the year and would differ, to some extent, in each classroom. 

(School assignment of the aides was the responsibility of the 
Personnel Department. Teachers were not a part of the selection process 
and in most cases teachers and aides were not acquainted prior to the 

opening of school. ) 

It was agreed «iat the Intent of the aide posltitm was to serve 
as part of a classroom team rather than to be restricted to a general 
clerical or housdceeplng nature. The aide was not to be an Instigator 
of learning but was to provide the instructional suRXjrt deemed helpful 
by the classroom teacher. It was assumed that teachers would vary in 
tt>e types of instructional support they desired, as well as in kind and 
quantity of support in other areas-clerical, housdceeping, and moni- 

torial. 

It was assumed that the traditional pattern of the self-sufficient 
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teacher operating in a self-contained classroom i«wuld affect the ways in 
which a teacher would define the role of the instructional aide in her 
classroom. It was felt that an arbitrary definition of the duties of 
ttie in the demonstration classro^s would inhibit the development 
of variances in function. Accordingly, broad guidelines were estab- 
lished with both teachers and aides, in separate meetings, but specific 
duties were not outlined. 

Content for initial inservice for aides was the result of discus- 
sion and planning with tiie demonstration teachers. Content of inservice 
during the year %ias the outgrowth of needs expressed by both teadiers 

and aides. 



FROCBDURE for VISmTICM 



Ihe demonstration classrooms were opened for visitation from 
Jtouary 3 to May 1. drcinstances r eg a rd i n g tiie arrival of ecpiipment 
and supplies were partially responsible for postponing ttie opening date, 
but by nid-Oeoember it was apparent that prospective teachers and aides 
could begin observing in the classrooms after the Christinas vacation. 

A procedure for processing visitation re<piests was established with 
the Personnel Department and with the principals of the respective schools 
as follows: 

- Ohe principal of the school involved scheduled recasts 
from parents tiithin his school coonunit^. 

— Ihe Departnenb of Instruction and Q^R C sdieduled other 
school personnel; i.e.. Central Office personnel, ele- 
mentary principals, and teachers currently in classrooms 
in Fairfax County and wanting a transfer to kindergarten. 

- The Personnel Department sent a weekly Ust of prospe^ve 
teachers and aides who tfished to chserve. They referred 
only those applicants deemed truly "prospective** and not 
all people applying for one of the two positions. 

— All other requests %iere scheduled through CEBC. These 
private school personnel, coonunity leac3ers, 
representatives of PTA*s, students in college courses, 
and people from outside the county. 

- TO distribute the number of visitors evenly among the 
seven centers, a register %«s kept in the CEEC office 
by the Adninistrative Assistant, %ho recorded the 
name, address, and telephone number of the person 

to observe. Each Friday morning, the Admin* 
istrative Assistant set up the place and cJate of 
observation for the %«edcly Ust, recorded it in the 
register, and lerote individual letters to each person 
giving essential information. A brochure accMmpanied 
the letter, explaining the organization of the classes, 
the learning centers in the rooms, and observation 
procedures during tte visit to the school and to the 
classroom. 



Every Friday af temocn a list of e^ fa eduled vialtora for 
all classes %as sent to each kindergarten teacher and to 
each principal. 1hais» the teachers and principals knee 
tdio IMS visiting and ehen the visit was sc h edul e d. 

Observation days were on Tuesday and Wednesdayy with 
Ihursdays scheduled if necessary. Most Thursd^s were 
scheduled. 



Principals were adked to keep a register of all people 
visiting the kindergarten rocn— their nanesy the datey 
and reason fdr visiting. 



f 




INSIRIICIIOMKL MliTERlALS 



Much of a kindergartener's learning is achieved through free, 
purposeful manipulation of instructional materials, either v#orking indi- 
vidually, in a parallel relationship, or in groups of his pters. Ihe 
activity may be self-selected or structured and directed by the teacher. 
Inadequate or inappropriate equipment and materials limit the effec- 
tiveness of the learning. 

There should be a close relationdiip between equipment and materials 
and the program's curriculum objectives. Many kin derga r ten materials 
have a multiple-;purpose and are not limited to or essential for tiie 
development of any one specific dciU or objective. Otiier materials are 
essential in each of the various learning areas and can be termed basic 
equiiment. 

The criteria for selection of kindergarten equipment and m ate r ials 
for the seven demonstration classrooms (other than the usual criteria 
of durability, safety, siiiq>licity, and cost) include the folloidjig: 

— Xs there a variety of fomis of matter for manipulation, 
i.e., clay, %#ood, sand, water? 

- Is there a progression from the concrete to the symbolic, 
i.e., a model of a truck, a picture of a truck, a word 
card truck? 

- Is there a balance in the material provided for science, math, 
language development, social studies, art, and music? 

- Are there items tdilch are essential for developing a specific 
objective or dcill? 

- Gan a single-purpose item be replaced by one witii a multiple 
use? 

- Is there a variety of botii Individually- and group-oriented 
materials? Gan some of them be used either way? 
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- Are both vigorous activities and quiet activities aocaimodated? 

- Is there a sufficient quanti^ty of equipnent or materials to 
aocomnodate parallel use? 

- Is there material %dii^ can be used diagnostically and %diich 
should not be available for free manipulation by the children? 

- Are ihe materials and equipment suitable for the age or 
maturity level? 



puffl r assumptions concerning the child's development are: 

_ -that in the manipulaticxi of certain materials a dilld 
progresses throu^ a sequence involving 

• free, spontaneous manipulations, in idiich he discovers 
idiat he can do %dth a material; 

• guided manipulation, in vhlch he is struggling toward 
the formation of an idea^ a concept, or a product but 
may be unable to verbalize about it; 

• representative manipulation, in idilch he is able to 
visualize a product, %iorIc toward it, and verbalize 
about it. 

- that a cdiild progresses through certain stages of social 
development, such as 

• solitary play (he plays alone or %«atches others play); 

• parallel play (he plays alongside another child, 
enjoys being with him but is primarily interested 
in his own activity); 

• associative play (increased intetest in playing %d.th 
other children but both the group and the activity 
changing constantly); 

• cooperative play (group planning, possible %hen there 
is a definite interest in finishing an undertaking). 



It was further assumed: 

- that the teacher would recognize the unique or multiple* 
purposes of the equlpoient or materials. 
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- that the teacher would understand the developnental sequence 
Involved. 

. that certain areas sudi as emotional development and social 
learnings are integrated throughout the curriculum and are 
not the outgrowth of the use of specific naterial or equipment. 
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IHE KmOERGMOEN OfiY 



In early childhood, the developing afaillties to think, reason, and 
learn, follow an orderly sequence, a kind of '^Jnfolding• ** It begins 
%dien the child first learns to move around iiithin an environment; it 
advances When he becomes awere of vhat that environment is like; and it 
proceeds further when he can develop an abiliiy to interpret what he 
sees and feels. In the teems of early childhood specialists, the un- 
folding involves 'taotar facilitation'' (moving within an environment), 
perceptual development (awareness of his environment), and '^syndsolic 
realization" (the ability to interpret). Ihe ki n de rg arten should pro- 
vide experi e nc e s in each of these areas of development. 

The kindergarts! day could be divided into four partss 

- work-play period 

- snack 

- outdoor time 

- large group activities 

About fifty per cent of the time is spent in the work-^lay period. 
Play in the kindergarten is not a purposeless use of t im e or an activity 
whose only purpose is pleasure. Play is the %imy a child learns idiat 
none teach him. It is the way in which he explores his environraent 
and orients himself to the real world of space and time; it is his 
work. 

The words work and play are used together to differentiate between 
activities designated by the teacher and those chosen by the child him- 
self. Both kinds of activities have definite instructional purposes 












behind them* (All equipment, materials, and activities in the kinder- 
garten program have one or more instructional purposes* ) 

During the work-play period , the teacher is involved in direct 
instruction With a small group or with an individual child vhile the 
supervises other children in the various learning centers in the 
room* Ihese centers include art, woodwoidcing, blocks, dramatic play* 
library or reading activities, and manipulative materials such as puzzles 
peg boards, and language games* In a comer of the kindergarten room, 
one group of children may elect to play with the big kindergarten blocks* 
In another comer, a second group may choose to paint* Ihe **loner,^' vho 
has not yet achieved the degree of social development needed to play or 
work with other children, may choose a story bode or a manipulative 
puzzle from the dielf of easily accessible bodes and materials* 

In block play, the children are not only experiencing muscular 
coordination but also creative expression and development of a sense of 
design and form* They are also gaining certain numerical concepts* 

Ihey may discover, for instance, that a block wall, stretched across 
the floor, takes twelve blocks, that it would take fifteen books to 
cover the same distance, or eighteen toe-to-heel steps* During this 
discovery, suggested ly the teacher, they have also come upon a new 
word: to measure* Ihey had measured the number of books md the number 

of steps it tock to cover the same ground as did the vrall of blodcs* 

Ihe children ^o are painting may have graduated from flat sur- 
faces, where they could control the drips, to easels* Scxne may tell 
stories about their paintings and later dictate the stories to the tea- 
cher* She will print them in large block letters, just below the pic- 



tures. One of several kindergarten approaches to language arts, this 
activity is an early step toward learning to read. 

The child Who prefers to go it alone at ttiis period has a variety 
of choices. He may choose to viork %d.th parquetry blodcs, thus devel- 
oping visual perception and eye-hand coordination. He nay get involved 
in sorting and categorizing a collection of objects— perhaps sea shells 
—according bo slze^ coloTf and shape. 0r» if he has advanced to a 
degree of sociability^ he nay join in a gane like lotto^ which develops 
an ability to see slnllarities and to discriminate between differences. 

Work— play activities nay also take tiie fom of dranatic play and 
role playing, in vAiich children pretend living the life of an adult. 
Little boys don the hat and suit jacket of the office woricer, the boots 
helnet of the firenan, the overalls of the famer. Little girls 
put on high heels and long dresses to be hostesses, mothers, or teachers. 
This activity helps clarify not only concepts of roles but also of re- 
sponsibilities . 

Wbrk-play activities may involve woodworking, with the teacher or 
in constant attendance. It nay also involve the sand box and an 
oiqportunity— ^dEter experiences with clay, wood, paint, and blocks— to 
experience tiie properties of other media. The sand contributes to 
early mapping experiences in social studies; the metal of the sand box 
permits the use of water and a clence lesson through observing objects 
that sink or float as %«ell as through basic measurement of liquids. 

Snack is also an instructional period, during vihlch math and 
science concepts, language ^^kllls, and social learnings are developed. 

The children are now read^ for more vigorous physical activity and 
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development* Outdoor time Involves both direct Instruction In certain 
motor s]cllls and study of the natural environment. When the tether 
allows, the class may \ise the horizontal ladder, chinning bars, or play 
with large balls. Or It may go for a walk through the t#oods and td.th 
the teacher's guidance participate in nature stuci^. The diildren may 
even plant their own gardens. 

Back in the classroom, th^ engage in total group activities such 
as singing and various rhythmic activities. The latter may include 
choral spealcing, especially of nursery rhymes and poetry, %diich little 
diildren love because of the rhythmic appeal. The teacher uses nursery 
rhymes to help develop a concept of rhyme Itself, and thus to take the 
first step in studying word stnicture. Group discussion, iihich had its 
beginning with small groups, may involve a picture and general discussion 
of what it ^ows. The calendar, too, may be the subject of group discus- 
sion and a means of developing an understanding of the calendar's use in 
recording the day, the «ieek, and the month. As a basic lesson in science 
the children learn to '^ead'* the thermometer, adding strips of colored 
paper to the calendar to denote the weather for the day. 

These are only a selected sampling of the activities provided In 
each part of the kindergarten day-work-play , snack time, outdoor ac- 
tivity, and group participation. The activities are varied and the day 



is full 



BARRIERS EWCXXINTERED 



Vdrlous barriers are attendant to tlie introducticxi of any new 
school program. Some barriers may originate in the identification of 
program goals and in the value attached to those goals by staff members 
responsible for planning ^ supervising ^ and coordinating a new project. 

In such instances, nhat is perceived by some personnel as a barrier to 
new approaches and procedures might not bti similarly perceived by others. 
These are truisms upon vhich this section of tiie kindergarten report 
must rest. 

When the Cent*^r for Effecting Educational Qiange was funded in 
late July, 1967, kindergarten was accepted as one of the three main stu^ 
areas. The Planning Supervisor for Kindergarten was a menher of G!EC. 
While a general outline of the role of this CEEC staff member had been 
written, it was expected that a clearer delineation of the role would 
evolve during the first year of the Center's existence. The concept of 
a CBEC study area. Itself, involved a three-year period, witii the first 
year spent in stuc^, research, and planning, the second year in pilot 
projects, and the third year in evaluation. 

At the time the School Board adopted the staff recommendation to 
establiah demonstration kindergarten classes, the original kindergarten 
study committee had perfbrmed research and made plans of a general nature, 
recommending several approaches to implementation, but had not provided 
precise operational guidelines. However, with only one year before the 
opening date of kindergarten classes in all elementary schools, pilot 
classes were a necessity. The CBEC staff t therefore, had to assume that 
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the kindergarten project vias in the pilot stage— or second year of the 
three«>year period conceptualized for stu<i^ areas* 

Ihus, there %iere two built-in barriers at the time the Planning 
Supervisor assumed her duties s (1) an evolving role only generally de- 
fined and (2) a time factor Which could not accommodate the planning 
conceptualized by the systematic change procedure of a CEEC study area. 
These barriers were related* as the following paragraphs will describe* 
and one tended to feed into and complicate the other. 

Various phases of planning for implementation of kindergarten 
countywide involved all departments of the system's central office staff. 
It developed that personnel in each department had their own concepts of 
the responsibility* expertise* and especially the authority of the Plan- 
ning Supervisor. Her authority to initiate planning was assumed in 
some departments and questioned in others. Ihese varied expectations 
created an equally varied pattern of operations and procedures. And 
when a specific situation involved more than one department the diffi- 
culties were compounded and the time factor became Increasingly apparent. 

Time was a critical element vhen the deadlines of one department 
had to be met but several departments were involved in a related deci- 
sion. Since many departments are not in the central office building* 
the Planning Supervisor frequently resorted to "walking through" a mem- 
orandum. The time factor was doubly compounded when departments disa- 
greed on the form or content of a decision and return visits to several 

desks had to be made. 

Time for planning was insufficient in the establishment of the 
demonstration classrooms. Less than one month was available for planning 
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organizing, selecting, and working out the various instructional and 
managerial details necessary for opening the classes. 

Time was also a problem in attanpts by the Planning Supervisor to 
perform the tasks outlined in her general job description. These in- 
cluded organizing and supervising the demonstration classrooms, evaluating 
the latter program, and planning for 1968-69. Organizing and supervising 
the d^nonstratlon classrooms and planning for 1968-69 encompassed far 
more than one person could realistically manage. The third area, eval- 
uation, was shared by CEEC staff members. Recognition by the Department 
of Instruction of the scope of the CEEC Planning Supervisor's task led 
to shifting responsibility for the curriculum guide from CEEC back to 
the Department. 

Time was again the culprit in erecting another kind of barrier. 

In organizing the planning for 1968-69, a time-line, using a systems 
approach was drawn up. The time-line scheduled deadlines for critical 
tasks— 4iiring personnel, meeting budget considerations, ordering equip- 
ment, completing the curriculum guide, and others— and identified per- 
sonnel or departments responsible for each task. Ideally, the time-line 
^ould have been the product of conferences and cooperative planning by 
the Director of CEEC, the Planning Supervisor, and personnel in the var- 
ious departments. Such an approach, however, would have required more 
time than was available, particularly of the two people who would have 
been involved in each conference. Therefore, a different approach was 
used. The Director of CEEC and the Planning Supervisor drew up the cal- 
endar, identifying the various tasks and the departments responsible 
for each, setting approximate completion dates, and specifying desirable 
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lead time for each task* 



Ihe time»line inatcumenty itself ^ ilien acted as a horsier for 
CEBC because it seemed to some departments ttiat CEBC %cas assigning re- 
sponsibilities to them. % avoid Just this kind of rea c tion, a model of 
the time-line instrunent had been sent to those involved %iith a request for 
comments, revisions, and suggestions. Fee were forthcoming. Ihe in- 
stnanent thereafter served more as a guideline for the CEBC Planning 
Supervisor than as an operational aide used by all departments. 

Turning frcu the factor of tis« to the human elesient, vhile no one 
person could be identified as a barrier, certain modes of operation by 
persons in some situations acted as barriers. These nodes of operation 
stemmed directly from a variety of factors: a tendency to resist change 
procedures, an inability to be open to or to accept new ideas, a lack of 
knowledge about the kindergarten child and of desirable curriculum con- 
tent for the kindergarten program, and, finally, feelings of inadequacy 
or a sense of threat— all were identified as contributing to the erection 
of barriers. 

Efforts by the CEEC Planning Supervisor to perform her role as She 
perceived it became a barrier at times. The barrier was particularly 
evident when her perception of the role did not conform with that of 
personnel in other departments. Attempts to carry out all of the tadcs 
identified by various departments and by the role outline as well, how^ 
ever, were physically inqpossible. 

Finally, inadequate secretarial help %ias an occasional but very 
'.aal hi n dra n c e . Tasks lihich n ee d e d to be done included typing stencils, 
running them off, and collating reports; typing numerous and necessarily 
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Individual letters to persons observing the demonstration classrooms; 
answering telephone queries; talcing dictation for memos and letters; and 
keeping the files in order* Having to share a secretary's at 
prevented efficient performance of a task* 

In sunmary, the barriers identified during the year have resulted 
from role delineation (or lade of it), limited time , modes of operations , 
and not enou^ secretarial help during particularly bu^ periods* It 
iriould be impossible to rate these in any way; each was a hindering factor 
and each detracted from the kindergarten program* 



SIAMNZNS AND 0RGANZ2ATZ0N 



The Chronology 

In planning for kindergarten as an integral part of the Fairfax 
County Public Schools program, Supt. E. C. Ftnderburk and his staff 
followed several approaches. First, staff personnel^-specialists in 
administration, facilities, personnel, curriculim, finance, and resear<di 
<»%iere selected to collect pertinent data. Second, nationally knoim 
educators in early childhood education were aeJced to serve as curriculum 
consultants during the ensuing years. Third, a meniber of ^e county's 
supervisory staff was given leave for one year to stud^ early childhood 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University. And fourth, seven 
demonstration kindergarten classes were established and their teachers 
involved in a year of intensive planning and preparation i mme diately 
prior to initiation of kindergarten, countywide. 

Target date fbr initiation was Septesher, 1968, with a projected 
7,000 kindergarten enrollment. Total years of planning were three. 

I. STUDY CGMaTTEE-^prll 1, 1966 to JOly 1, 1967 

Ohe Stud^ Committee was organized April 1, 1966. IXiring 
the following year and a half, it made these recommendations: 

Facilities 

- New buildings not already designed to be designed 
to include kindergarten 

- The elementary school building program to provide 
space for kindergarten 

- Kindergarten pupils to be housed in the neighborhood 
school if possible 
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- Boundary adjustments for 1967 and 1968 to be directed 
toward the general distributlcxi of kindergarten space 

- Tempos to be \ised for housing where space cannot be 
provided by other methods 

- Flexibility to govern School Board planning of 
permanent facilities so that 

• Existing classrooms may be converted Into 
kindergarten facilities In some schools 

• IWo or three rooms may be added In other 
schools 

• A separate kindergarten building may be 
considered appropriate In s<xiie school 
conmunlties 

- The next bond proposal to carry an Iton which would 
go toward providing appropriate kindergarten facili- 
ties in all elementary school conmunlties. 



Organization 

- The kindergarten program to be a part of the 
elementary school 

- The plan of organization to be based on one of the 
following: 

Plan A - Dual (or cooperative) teazling lo^ two 
teachers of approxliiiately 20-25 
children at each of two sessions, 

8:30 - 11:30 A.H. and 12:00 - 3:00 P.H. 

Plan B - One teacher and a teacher aide for a 
full day with two groups of 15 - 20 
children each, one In the A.M. and one 
P.N. 

Plan C - One teacher and an aide for two sessions 
per day of 2^ - 3 hours each, for 20 - 
25 children. 



Personnel 

- The Virginia State Department of Education to adopt 
new guidelines for certification of teachers 
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- 300 teacisers (based on Plan A and 150 spaces) to be 
considered as projected personnel re<]ulrenient 

- Role of teacher aide to be studied 

- Arinary grade teachers^ plus teachers recruited from 
other sources (private school, new teachers returning 
to the classroom, etc*) to form nucleus for staffing 
of ki n de r ga r ten classes 

- College courses in early childhood to be offered in 
Northern Virginia area* 



Finance 



- Cost, including teachers and/or aides, supervision 
and administration, instructional materials, trans- 
portation, operation and maintenance, and fixed 
charges, capital and d^t s^vioe for new construction 
and facilities, furniture and school buses, estimated 
at— 



* $3*5 million for Plan A 

* $3*2 million for Plan B 

* $3*0 million for Plan C 



n* CURRICULUM AND CONSULTANTS—April, 1966, to July, 1967 

- Members of the study staff delegated to work on curric- 
ulum made up a committee composed of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, pQ*chologi.sts and helping teachers* The fol- 
lowing consultants %#orked with this group: 



Ethel Thompson 
Jean Grambs 
Kenneth Vann 

Rose Nuker ji 
Herbert Sprigle 



- mi 

- University of Nd* 

- Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

- Brooklyn College 

- Learning to Learn 
Laboratory 



- Child Growth and Development 

- Culturally Deprived 

- General Early Child- 
hood Curriculum 

- Language Arts 

- Math and Language 



(consultants continued) 
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• Lucille Perryman 

• David Wicken 

• Bernice Blount 

Mrs. Adeline McCall 
Dr« Roach Van Allen 



- Queens College 

- Peabody College 

- Mills College 

- Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina 

- University of Ariz. 



- Music, Science, and Play 

- Math 

- Language Arts 
Linguistic Approach 

- Music 

- Language Experience 
Approach to Reading 



- A curriculum workshop was held during June, 1967, to 
explore kindergarten curriculum and write a prelim- 
inary statonent. This working paper was printed in 
July, 1967, and distributed to the Curriculum Ccxn- 
mittee and to the teachers preparing for the demon- 
stration classes* Seme of the consultants listed 
above worked with this group* 



III* STAFF PREPARATION— 1966-67 

Ttie manber of the supervisory staff %dio had studied at 
Teachers College during 1966-67 returned to the school ^stan 
in August, 1967, to assume the duties of Planning Supervisor 
for Kindergarten under the Center for Effecting Educational 
Change* She was charged %«ith responsibility for more inten- 
sive and specific planning for the initiation of the kinder- 
garten program in 1968, as well as for planning and preparation 
for and supervision and evaluation of the d^onstration class- 
rooms* 



IV* DEMONSTRATION OASSROONS— August, 1967 - July 1, 1968 

Ihe School Board accepted the staff recommendation for 
seven classes to be established* The following actions were 
taken: 

- Organizational Plan C was adopted, calling for— 



teacher and aide 



• 20 - 25 Children per session 

• two sessions 

• 2^2 • 3 hours per session 

Basic equipment and materials %iiere identified and 
ordered. 

Certain experimental equipment vms ordered and distrib- 
uted among the seven classrooms. Distribution lists 
%«ere made out by CEEC supervisor. 

CEEC Actninistrative Assistant chedced all invoices of 
equipment and worked out its distribution with ware- 
house personnel. 

Purposes, or objectives, of the classes were fonmilated. 

An evaluation design was draiA up. 

Director of Elementary Personnel and CEEC Planning 
Supervisor interviewed and selected the seven teadiers 
from group idiich included: 

. experienced teachers tdth at least two years 
teaching experienc3; some t e ad i ers with kinder- 
garten teadiing experience, some vdth Head Start 
experience, and some vdth no kindergarten teaching 
e^qxarience 



. teachers who had been rated excellent or superior 
in past experience 

. teachers who seemed open to trying new materials 
or approaches to teaching 

. teachers %iiho were williTig to be observed frequent- 
ly during their teadiing. 

Personnel Department interviewed and selected aides for 
the demonstration classrooms from groiq> Which included* 

. persons with previous experience with young 
children, l.e., in nursery schools, private 
kindergarten, church schools 

. persons vdth two or more years of college or 
its equivalence. 

CEEC Planning Supervisor visited the seven schools and 
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talked with principals about rooms selected for 
kindergarten classes, vihlch included: 



• three large rectangular rooms vdth built-in 
shelving, teacher's closet, and children's 
coat closet 

• three new priipary rooms, almost square in 
shape, with no built-in facilities 

• (me rectangular rcxxn of meclium size, with some 
built-in shelving, a teacher's closet, and 
move£d>le storage and coat closet unit construc- 
ted the county 

•• all rooms cx)ntaining a single toilet 
room, sinks, and drinking fountains. 

- Transportation details for the seven schools were 
worked out. 

- Inservlce needs were identified by the CEEC Planning 
Supervisor and the following arrangements made: 

. inservice, as adopted by Depsurtroent of Instruc- 
tion, was to be scdieduled for days of early 
school closing 

. fCTT* Planning Supervisor to determine tiie content 
of inservice 

. Dr. Helen Robison of Teachers College to be a 
major consultant for the year. 

- Inservice meetings for teachers and aides have been 
as follGv.s: 



September 5-8 
(teachers only) 



Dr. Robison, consultant, on Sept. 7- 
Qrientation and planning the first 
days of school 



Septaiher 8 and 15 
(aides only) 



Orientation: cdiaracteristics of 

the five-year-old, professional 
ethics of the aide, a-v training 



Of >ber 12 
(C ichers only) 



Eqjuipment and learning centers in 
the kindergarten 



October 26 
(teachers only) 



Dr. Robison - small group activities 
language arts, and learning centers 



Ndvendber 3 
(teachers and aides) 


Dr« Beverly Crump^ Supervisor of Art- 
developmental levels in the expres- 
sive arts 


November 6 
(teachers only) 


Mrs. Adeline McCall^ author of This 
Is Music - a creative music program 
in the kindergarten 


November 7 
(teeichers and aides) 


Dr. Ronald Dearden^ CEEC staff - 
evaluation instruments and techniques 


December 4 
(teachers only) 


Dr. Charles Davis, Supervisor of 
Science - AAAS program for kinder- 
garten 


December 13 
(Centreville and 
Hollin Meadows teachers 


Miss Elizabeth Hall, Montessorl 
teacher - workshop on Montessorl 
equipment 


January 29 
(teachers only) 


Dr. Robison to visit Lewinsville, 
Centreville, and Westmore - a 
critique session with teachers in 
afternoon 


February 12 
(teachers and aides) 


Mr. Lou Godla, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts - workshop on the work- 
bench 


(teachers only) 


Miss Elizabeth Hall, Montessorl 
teacher to discuss *9lontessori*s 
Principles of Teaching” 


March 11 


Dr. Charles Davis - AAAS Program 


April 8 

(teachers and aides) 


Dr. Ronald Oearden - evaluation 


May 27 
(aides only) 


Evaluation 


May 31 

(teachers only) 


Evaluation 



- Management routines viere worked out with respective 
departments In cooperation with CEEC as follows: 

• Directors of Food Services and Elementary 
Education— routines for snack in kindergarten 

• Director of Maintenance and Plant Operation— 
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custodial routines for cleaning of kinder- 
garten rooms during noon time break. 

- Visitation procedure for the demonstration classrooms 
vfas worked out cooperatively with the teachers. 

- Members of the School Board and the administrative 
staff, were invited to visit the classes, the CEEC 
Planning Supervisor accompanying as many of these 
visitors as possible. 

- A committee was appointed to make recommendations on 
reporting to parents for both demonstration classes 
and 1968-69 countywide classes. Ihis conmittee, 
which began to function in Novmnber, was composed 

of the following: 

. Mrs. Ethel Carter, Elementary Supervisor 

. Mr. Darrell Huffman, Principal, Walnut Hill 

. Mr. Charles Koryda, Principal, Lewinsvllle 

. Mrs. Evelyn Valotto, Planning Supervisor for 
Kindergarten 

- Committee submitted following report possibilities 
to Department of Instruction in Deceinber: 

A. parent conferences in January and Jbne; 
teachers released from classrooms for this 
purpose 

B. conference in January and a written report 
in June 

C. written report, alone 

- Department of Instruction adopted plan for written 
report to be sent to parents of children in demon- 
stration classes in JUne and to be used as a model 
and revised if necessary for 1968-69. 

- Report card went through following stages: 

. initial report card drawn up by committee 

. revised by principals of seven schools and 
elementary supervisors 

. revised by teachers 
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• revised again by Department of Instruction 
and CECC staff 

• adopted in April and printed for use in JUne, 1968 

- Teachers of seven classes submitted lesson plans and 
curriculum ideas in specific areas to the Curriculum 
Comal ttee. 

- Teachers initiated and formulated their own home- 
school relationships through PIA, conferences, and 
parent orientation meetings. (Three teachers also 
talked to other parent groups outside the school 
area.) 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor supervised classrooms on 
irregular basis, after January usually accompanied 
by visitors. 



V. PLANNING— August, 1967, - Jdly, 1968 



Equipment and Materials 

- With Or. Sidney Schwartz of 'Others College serving 
as consultant, Mrs. Gertrude Wjiston of the Department 
of Instruction and Mrs. Evelyn Valotto, the CEEC 
Planning Supervisor, made the initial identification 
of equipment and materials for 1968-69 classrooms. 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor drew up a list of sources 
and prices. 

- The seven teachers sukI tiie CEEC P.lannlng Supervisor 
revised the list, deleting some equipment and adding 
other, in light of personal opinions based on expe- 
riences in ihe demonstration classrooms. 

- This list was submitted to the Department of Instruc- 
tion and further revlse<i in a work session with the 
Elementary Supervisors* 

- Confereiices with the Director of Supply and the 
Assistant Superintendent of Finance resulted In 
additional revisions. 

- Ihe list was divided into two categories, according 
to funding source: capital outlay, instructional 
equipment; current budget request for 1968-69 
supplies. 
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” ***<» to toe Oepactnent of Supply, 

wilch sent a cost-per-^oom estimate based on iSt 
prices to the Assistant S\4>erlntendent of Finance. 

" toe Department of Supply 

CEEc'^ml* **’* •'todergarten rooms witii the 
for sp^St^T^““ equipment 

" wS*Lnt requested equipment and supplies 

^e sent to the Superintendent of Schools. v<ho in 
turn, submitted it to tte SAool Board. ' 

' ^tto^s:"** *^toussed by tiie Sdwol Board at two 

. a general meeting, where the total budget for 

examined and questions asked 
^ S?® Planning Supervisor, the Director 
of El^ntary Education, and the Assistant 
Superintendent of Instruction# 

. a meeUng to examine items on the list which 
sh^ld be included in the Table of Allowances, 
a kindergarten teacher and the Director of 
Elementary Education answering questions# 

" ^ ftebruary was held wltt elementary 

^i^pals and supervisors in each school area (6) 

«11 items on the equipment Ust, the 
ordering, and deUvery and storage consid- 

■ ^ Department of Supply 

witvihfrrti equipment and materials, 
«1^1^ action until a future time on the fol- 

el^Sii*®?®' tolaroid cameras, sand-water tables, 
electric mixers, carpeting, * 

^ made, with delivery of some items beginning in 

• OTC Planning Supervisor sent a memo to the Assistanf 
^P^tendent of Finance giving aver^ ^ 
m^tenance per year, per kindergarten room, to be 
used for future budget considerations. 

appointed to study and Identify trade 
r^onmended for purchase by the iSividual 
school libraries, ihis committee included: 
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Mr. Richard Hurley, Supervisor of Libraries 
Mrs. Anne Blair, Coordinator of Fairfax County 

Public Libraries 

Mrs. Beatrice Ward, Principal, Lake Anne 
Mrs. Christine Fowler, Ubrarlan, Lake Anne 
Miss Nancy Calvert, Principal, Hollin Meadows 
Mrs. Lydia Stagnaro, Librarian, Hollin Meadows 
Mrs. Helen McDowell, Principal, Columbia 
Mrs. Madeline 9»rp, Librarian, Centreville 
Mrs. Eda Caldwell, Librarian, Lewinsvllle 
Mrs. Ruth McCrory, Librarian, Westmore 
Mrs. Susan Bertz, Librarian, Walnut Hill 
Mrs. J^ne Forward, Idl'rarlan, Edsall Park 
Mrs. Evelyn Valotto, Planning Supervisor for 

Kindergarten 

- With the Supervise, of Libraries as chalmian, the 
conmittee took ihe following action: 

. developed guidelines for %#orking vdth the five- 
year-old and participated in area meetings as 
panel groups for discussing ihe guidelines 

. developed a book list for each librarian to 
be used as a reference vhen ordering new books 

. sent book list and guidelines for viorking 
with tiie five-year-old to the Qirriculum 
Cco^ttee for Incorporation in the guide. 



Assessement of Facilities 

- The Assistant Superintendent for School Services 
called a meeting of adniinistrative and supervisory 
personnel to discuss assessment of tiie fac il ities 
of ihe lndi\ldual schools. 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor designed a form to be sent 
to each school, assessing central storage, rocxn 
storage, toilet facilities, location of classrcxsms, 
and primary furniture on hand. 

— The Department of Instruction, Department of Schcx>l 
Services, and the Administrative Office revised the 
form and it was then sent to each school. 

- The form was returned to the Department of Schcx)! 
Services by the schools to be used for gui d a n ce in 
planning imnediate renovations and future building 
additions. 
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- A cGonlttee was appointed to stud^ the physical 
developnent of ihe five-year-old and to nake reoooi- 
nendatlons for outdoor equipment to be purcdiased over 
a long-range period of time. Ihe coaadttee ias com- 
posed of: 

Mr. Don Jones, Supervisor of fhyslcal Education 
Miss Maxine Rroctor, Principal, Fairfax Villa 
Mr. Charles Goff, Principal, Springfield Estates 
Mr. Harold Cushman, Principal, Parklawn 
Miss Adelaide Dale, Elementary Supervisor 
Mrs. Kathleen Michaels, Principal, lioodl^ Hills 
Mrs. Evelyn Valotto, Planning Supervisor for 

Kindergarten 

- The stu^, assessment, and r e co mm e n dations for the 
playground and equipment was pos^xmed until the 
1968-69 session. 



Budget Preparation 

- The CEEC Planning Siq)ervlsor discussed Items frr the 
kindergarten for 1966-69 with the O L r ecttar of Elemen- 
tary Education, drew up budget requests, and sub- 
mitted them to the Director for further study. 



Transportation for 1968-69 Classes 

- A discussion between the Director of Transportation, 
his staff of supervisors and the CEEC Planning Super- 
visor in September, 1967, resulted in a decision to 
propose a 1968-69 budget Item for transportation 
aides for the noon run^ 

- In February, a committee headed by the Associate 
Superintendent of Schools and composed of the 
Directors of Elementary Education and of Trans- 
portation and the CEEC Planning Supervisor met to 
consider drawing up a plan for noon transportaticMi 
to submit to the School Board. 

. Elementary principals wrote to the Associate 
Superintendent telling of unique safety problems 
and ccxicems. (Contact by the Associate Super- 
intendent with the Police Department indicated 
that less than 33 per cent of the crossing 
guards wanted to assume noc»i duty.) 

- A plan was drawn up and submitted to the School 
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Board. The Associate Superintendent, the Director 
of Elementary Education, and the CEEC Planning Super- 
visor met with the Board and answered questions about 
the plan. 



Public Relations 

- Interest of the lay comnunlty in the kindergarten 
program was high in August and September, 1967. The 
CEEC Planning Supervisor participated in interviews 
for newspapers, radio, and television news program. 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor and the staff photographer 
for the Media Center visited the classrooms upon 
several occasions in September through November to 
take slides and 16 ran. movie diots. 

- Slides %#ere made into a presentation by the CEEC 
Supervisor to be used for public groups. TV#o dupli- 
cate sets were sent to the Department of Instruction 
with a skeletal script for their use. (16 ran. movies 
were abondoned because of technical difficulties in 
filming.) 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor and the elementary super- 
visors had many requests for talks to community 
groups, including: 

PBV's 

private schools 

Northern Virginia Private School Association 
Northern Virginia Ass'n. of Parochial Schools 
private cooperative groups 

— CEEC Planning Supervisor met wi th small committees 
representing various cooperative schools to discuss 
the county program for 1968-69. 

- CEEC staff Information Specialist wrote articles for: 

Northern Virginia Sun (3 articles) 

Local school - Community Paper (monthly) 

- CEEC staff Information Specialist, at the request 
of the Department of Instruction, edited speeches 



givion by Or* Kenneth ffann to the Currlculun Worlcshop 
in JUne, 1967. These speeches are to be printed and 
distributed by the Department of Instruction. 

-> CEBC Plemning Si;^)ervlsor reported progress to the 
Gomnunity Action Program Conmittee during CEEC's 
regular meetings %d.th this groi^* 

“ CEBC Planning Supervisor met with the Educational 
Gomnittee of the League of Udnen Voters and gave a 
presentation of the demonstration classrooms and 
planning for 1968-69. iSie met further with a sub- 
group of the Educaticxial Conmittee to answer 
questions. 

- CEEC o^lce received numerous telephone calls asicing 
for general information on the program, for employ- 
ment, for answers to specific questions* 

- Assistant Director of C^C worked with Director of 
Ele ment a r y Educaticsi in determining a list of answers 
to questions conmoiily asked. This list %«as given to 
all departments so that incoming calls could be 
answered %iithout referring caller to another depart- 
ment. 

- Arrangements were made for visitation to the demoiw 
strati(Mi classrooms by private school personnel, 

PTA representatives, and others. 

- Personnel from early childhood departments of local 
universities were asked to visit the demonstration 
classrooms. They were accompanied by the CEEC 
Planning Supervisor idienever possible* 

- Filmstrips to be used during 1968-69 were designed 
by the CEBC Supervisor and an elementary supervisor. 
Slides were taken during March, April, and Nay for 
this purpose. Slides for one filmstrip have been 
assenhled and an accompanying script has been %crltten. 

- A presentation was made to the combined groups of the 
Board of Si;q)ervlsors and the School Board by the CEBC 
Supervisor. 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor attended a five-day %rarkshop 
on e^urly childhood education in Daytona Beach, Florida, 
sponsored by Southern States Work:^p. Representatives 
from eleven southern states attended* 

- Pre-school registration of kindergarten children was 
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held in each school during Mardi to JUne. These 
were scheduled ly the Fairfax County Health Departs 
ment and Department of Instruction- 



- Parent orientation meetings were held in some schools 
in April, May, and June. 

- CEEC Supervisor met with representatives of book and 
equipment companies %dio requested conferences. 



Staff Development 

- CEEC Planning Supervisor gave briefing on status of 
ihe demonstration classes and planning for 1968-69 at 
area (6) principals* meetings in January. A written 
paper accompanied the briefing. 

— Inservice for the 1968-69 kindergarten program is 
joint responsibility of Director of Staff Development 
and Department of Instruction. A committee was formed 
in February to plan inservice for 1968-69 kindergarten 
program. 

. The CEEC Planning Supervisor and two kindergarten 
teachers were manbers of tills committee. Several 
meetings were held in the spring. 

- Visits to exemplary programs in other systems by the 
CEEC Supervisor and elementary supervisors included 
tile folloiiiing: 



Place 


CEEC 


Elementary 

Supervisors 


Supervisor 


and/or Principals 


Alexandria, Virginia 


X 


X 


Arlington, Virginia 


X 




Fairfax County Private Schools 
Cooperatives 


X 




Montessorl 


X 


X 


Privately owned 


X 




Harrisonburg, Virginia 


X 


X 


Greeley, Colorado 


X 




San Diego, California 


X 


X 


Sacramento, California 


X 


X 


los Angeles, California 
D.C.L.A. T School 


X 




City Schools 


X 




Jacksonville, Florida 

Learning to Learn School 


X 


X 



Place 


CEEC 


Elementary 

Supervisors 


Supervisor 


and/or Principals 


Ft* Lauderdale, Florida 






Nova School 


X 


Jt 


Nw York City 






RiArerslde Nursery and 
Kindergarten 


X 


X 


Horiice Mann School 


X 





Oirrlculxan Developgnent 

“ Decision made by Assistant Superintendent for Instruc- 
tion and Director of Elementary Education in September, 
1967, to have curriculum guide continue as responsi- 
bility of Department of Instruction* 

— November farain-storming session of two CEEC staff 
®e*nbers and two elementary supervisors resulted in 
ideas for curriculum team approa^* 

- CEEC evaluation specialist wrote papen *The Curriculum 
Team;* and sent to the Department of Instruction in 
December for consideration and/or approval* 

* Approval for curriculum team approa^ was given 
in FdEmiary* Department of Instruction reor- 
9snized CXirrlculum Committee and formed Reaction 
Committee, a totally new committee* 

* First meeting of condiined committees was held in 
March* 

* C^irriculum Committee, now broken into subgroups, 
met many times during spring month;: for intensive 
writing* Substitutes were provided for classroom 
teachers serving on tills committee* Two kinder- 
garten teachers were members of the writing 
committee* 

* All kindergarten teachers contributed materials 
to be incorporated into the guide* Ihis material 
was sent to the OBEC office to be forwarded to 
the chairman of the Curriculum Committee* 

* Material was sent to various members of the Re- 
action Committee, who noted reactions and returned 
it to the chairman of the Curriculum Committee* 
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• Agreed that the Curriculum Guide is a woricing 
guide vihlch will be expanded and revised over 
the next five years* 



Personnel Selection 

- Department of Personnel has sole responsibility for 
the selection of teachers and aides for 1968 - 69 . 
(Special effort was made to visit colleges with 
strong and large early childhood departments.) 

- CCEC Planning Supervisor sent a preliminary statement 
of ttie function of the ed.de as it was evolving in the 
demonstration classrooms to the Director of Elementary 
Personnel* Tasks had been identified by the teachers 
during one of the monthly inservice meetings* 

- Numerous telephone calls to the CEEC office regarding 
employnw^nt were referred to the Department of Personnel* 



Evaluation 



- Several brainstorming sessions on evaluation of the 
demonstration classes were held in August and September, 

with participants from CE!EC and the Department 
of Instruction* 

- CEEiC Eivaluation Specialist and Planning Supervisors 
for Qiild Stuc^ and Kindergarten formulated: 

* objectives 

* evaluation patterns for subjects 

* evaluation techniques for other cureas of program 

- CEEC Evaluation Specialist performed following tasks 
for denonstration classes: 

* ordered standardized tests 

. trained teachers and aides to administer them 

* fJ^sined three part-time employees to do recording 
of data 

* set up form for collecting data 

* cx)ntacted each principal conc:erriing data to be 
secured from his school 
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• designed several Instruments for obtaining data 
relating to equipment and materials, school- 
community relations, and reactions of partic- 
ipants to the program 

• had personal Interview %«lth each principal prior 
to the principal's completing the survey question- 
naire 

• arranged for data from standardlssed tests to be 
key punched for ccmputcu: analysis 

• analyzed and Interpreted both standardized and 
non-s tandardi zed data 

Speech therapists screened children In all seven class- 
rooms for discrimination and articulation. 



SECTION II - EVfVLUlTION 






o 



rERiC 



I 






OBJECTIVES, METHODOLOGY, AND 



DATA COLLECTION 



The major purpose of the pilot kindergarten program was to develop 
demonstration kindergarten classes at seven selected schools in Fairfax 
County whi.ch would yield information and recommendations for the imple- 
mentation of a couniy>4d.de program in tiie 1968-69 school yearo To meet 
this overall purpose, a set of 11 specific objectives were drawn up, as 
follows : 

!• To observe characteristics of Fairfax County five-year- 
old children 

2« To develop a broad outline in the academic and non-academic 
learnings 

3« To determine appropriate activities for kindergarten children 

4* To determine ways to individualize instruction at the kinder- 
garten level 

5« To examine the effectiveness of varied instructional and 
dliagnostic materials 

6« To determine the function of teacher aides and develop a 
system of inservice training for them 

7« To assist T)arents in imderstanding the meaning of the kinder- 
garten program and activities 

8* To serve as demonstration centers for prospective teachers, 
aides, and other interested persons 

9« To develop management routines 
10* To develop alternate plans for evalioation 
11« To stud^ alternate patterns of class size* 

While research frai) the demonstration program includes data not 
directly tied to these objectives, e*g*, surveys of the perceptions of 



k1 ry l^r y**^***^^ personnel end en inventory of effective fectors (see 
page 124), the objectives served es e freinework for the reseerch study 
end eveluetion took the form of meesuring the degree of etteinment of 
the objectives by the demonstretion progrem. The eveilebility of evalu- 
etive instruments designed for kindergerten children is limited end is e 
deterring fector in essessing the progress of children in e kindergerten 
progrem. In the study here reported, however, eppropriete instruments 
were selected from existing instruments vhen evaileble or designed by 
the CEEC steff . 

The reseerch study involved e total population of epproximetely 
320 kindergarten children and the seven teachers, seven teachers' aides, 
and nrlncipels of Centreville, Edsell Park, Hollin Meadows, I^winsville, 
Springfield Estates, Walnut Hill, and Westmore elementary schools. The 
study did not include a control group because the total program was made 
up of only the seven schools and it did not seem feasible to secure a 
control group in ancther public school system or in private schools. 

Procedures developed by the CEEC staff were designed not only to 
elicit and record data in an organized fashion but also to delineate 
selected factors. Objectivity was sought through use of instruments 
which could be cross-chedced. Reliability was obtained by pre- and 
post-testing with standardized tests; orientation procedures with tea- 
chers and aides prior to initiation of evaluation; and CEEC staff deter- 
mination following visits to various of the kindergarten classes. To 
maintain a high level of reliabiUty, the competencies of the CEEC Kinder 
gar ten Planning Coordinator, psychologists, and evaluation specialists 

were used. 
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standardized test data were reproduced on data cards for storage 
and a 360/30 computer was utilized to process and analyze data* The 
preliminary statistical vork has begun and will be completed at a later 
date. Data from survey and questionnaire Instruments have been processed 
and analyzed. 

In the reports which follow, the various program objectives, as 
previously described, are accompanied by eval'jatlon Instrument (s) used 
In each case, and by conclusions and recommendations* 



EWaUHUON OP WE OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVE 1: To obaerve the characteristics (as they related to sodal^ 
CMotlonal, physicals and aental develo p M nt ) of FadLrfax 
County flvc-i¥efir«olcl diildren* 

A. Metropolitan Reartinftss Tfegt, adainlatered on a pro- and post- 
test basis to pupils in the sevon pilot schools. This test is 
designed to aeasiire the devalopnent of pupils in various eldlls 
and abilities ahich contribute to readiness for instruction. 

It six subtests relating to «nrd ne a ning , listening^ 



co n trol y and genaral intellectual aaturity. F i n d in gs derived 
£i;igiii pre~ pos^nean and standard deviation scores reveal the 
differing abilities of the children and also ahow a tdde ear- 



B. Hide Range Achi<*vreifnt Test, adelnistered on a pre- and post- 
test basis. This test eas devised to aearur^ the developennt 
of pupils in reading (word recog n ition and pronunciation), 
spelling, and aritheetic. It also serves as an adjunct to 
intelligence and behavior adjustennt tests. Ihe subtests 



letters, writing their nanes, ano writing single, dictated 
«fordss and (c) ari t ha ntic— c ou ntin g, reading nusher syabols. 



and solving oral problcns* Herey tooy findings derived froii 
the beginning and ending mean and standard deviation scores 
reveal the differing ablUties of the children and shot# a wide 
variance of achievement from school to sdiool* 

CXMCLUSIGNS: 

Hhile furtiier statistical treatment of the MetropoUtan Readiness 
and Wide Range Achlevesient best data is necessary (and will be available 
in a forthcoming conqplete report) the following general conclusions can 

be made: 

1. Ihe pre- and post-test scores seem to reveal that gains %iere 
iiMifto ijy the kindergarten children on most of the test variables 
of the Metropolitan Readiness and Wide Range Achievement tests* 
As previously stated* hoMever* ttie mean and standard deviation 
gf p ir gs r eveal a wide variance of readiness and achleveomnt 
from school to school* 

2. test sooces seen to indicate that the kindergarten pcogran did 
not haee «■<»« effects foe all the chiUcen. Biis conclusion 
holds true pacticulacly then an analysis of the children’s 
differing sodo-eoonooic levels %«ithin and aw»g individual 

schools is made* 

3. It is virt^lly impossible to develop a research design per se 
ihat provides all the answers during the first year of an ex- 
perimental program. This is because of the repeated adnin^ 
Istrative and supervisory changes* on an almost day-by-day 
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tetiSy which an experimental p r ogr am demands and because of 
the time and attention thus oonsumad. 

RECXNIENDIllXGNSs 

1. The research design for the 1968-69 school year should Include 
a larger saeqple of kindergarten children* 

2* It should attempt to assess different types of instructional 
kindergarten programs* 

3* consideration should be given to obtaining a control group 
from another school qfstem or from private schools* 

4* Children from the 1967-68 experimental program should be 
ocaqpared during first grade mith children idio have had no 
kindergarten experience to determine the effect of the pro- 
gram on school adjustsient and achieveeient* It is suggested 
that the Department of instruction and the Research Department 
of the Fairfax County Sdiools initiate this stu(^* 

5* *t he primary school program diould build upon the diild's 
If 1 e 9 Q)mrience if the latter is to have a l as tin g 

effect* 

C* niitm^nfihlson tjtnquaae Test * a non-standardised test devised by 
or* Kenneth Mann and Or* Helen Robison of Tiaachers Gollegey 

University* to provide screening of potential readers* 
Subtests iwel twte %iord recognition and sentence recognition 
tests* The test «ias administered to al 1 demonstration kinder- 
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garten pupdls in Novendber as the first evaluation instrument 
in the p rogr a m and exposed the children to their first testing 

f 

situation, nie instrument %<as appealing to the CEBC staff for 
two reasons: (1) it could be easily administered and inter- 

preted by teachers and (2) it would provide a means of iden- 
tifying and developing testing procedures and techniques for 
the kindergarten program. Previous success cf the test in 
identifying early readers in a New York research project 
further ^ that the instrument would be extremely use- 

ful. The testy composed of a list of words and sentences 
<»rMtwnrin to the everyday life of cMldreny had two parts: 

(1) a word recognition test of 26 %#ords and (2) a sentence 
recognition test of six sentences. ,U6r]cing cooperatively* 
teachers and aides prer red individual word and sentence 
r'jtrtjg for the pupils* developed a master ^lan for test 
administration* and established techniques that %#ere suitable 
and feasible for their particular classrooms. The test vias 
administered by the teachers to each child on an individual 
basis in November. 

It was concluded from findings of the test and interviews 
%d.th the teachers that the test was ciseful in developing 
testing procedures and technic]ues and acc]uainting children 
with a testing situation* but it was not useful as a diagnostic 
devlcze for Fairfax County kindergarten children. The findings 
revealed that only two children out of a total kindergarten 
population of 320 were identified as early readers. Ihe 
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words most comnonly named by the children were "stop” and 
*^o** and these were identified by only an Insignificant 
number. possible explanation for the identification of 
these words is that these inrere used on classroom doors). 
Sentences were recognized and identified by only a few 
exceptional children, including the two early readers. 

A follow-up interview %d.th each kindergarten teacher 
and jcde supported the test findings. Teadiers stated that 
tile test was not useful in identifying early readers and 
that their observations in classrooms could accomplish the 
same objectives, but, tiie test was useful in developing a 
testing procedure and acquainting five-year-old Children 
with a testing situation. 

The Uhnn-Robison Language Test was to have been given 
on a post-test basis in May, but it %ias deemed Inadvisable 
due to earlier test findings, teadiers* comnents, and the 
fact that the standardized tests being used could yield 
similar but more pertinent data. 

D. Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test , a test designed to 
measure a pupil's ability to recognize fine differences 
between the phonemes used in Englidi speech. No visual 
ability but only the ability to hear accurately is necessary 
on the part of the pupil. In tills test, the child is asked 
to listen to the examiner (speech therapist) read pairs of 
words and to indicate whether the words read are the same. 
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Test itens consist of 30 pairs of words, each pair differing 
in a single phonene (hereafter referred to as X scores) and 
ten word pairs not differing at all but serving as false 
(hereafter referred to as Y scores)* Goo^iarisons 
are made between 13 initial consonants, 13 final consor.^mts, 

4 madial vowels, and 10 false choices* • The test is useful 
^ ^**4icating those Children who seem delayed in developing 
a\iditory discrimination for speech, as well as those who are 
likely to have difficulty learning to use the phonics necessary 
for reading in the primary grades* 

The test is seeded according to the following factors: 

(1) X error or vxrong scores represent the nunter of times the 
child has said "same** to word pairs that are different, and Y 
error or wrong scores represent the nuadber of times the dhild 
has said *\lifferent*» to %#ord pairs that are the same; (2) all 
tests showing an X error or vorong score greater than 15 or Y 
error score greater than 3 should be considered invalid (dill— 
dren in this range are thou^t to have either hearing defects 
or poor motivation for following instructions); and (3) X 

I 

error or wrong scores greater than 6 represent inadequate 
developm ent of aud itory diaertarfnaHftn foe five-year-old chil- 
dren* 

In the pilot kindergarten program, 276 children were tested 
by teams of therapists assisted by the volunteer help of parents 
and 6th grade pupils. Of the 13 A*M* and 13 P*M* classes of 
boys and girls tested, the following range of mean scores were 
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obtained for X scores: 



(a) A.M« Classes - boys 
X scores right 
X scores wrong 



Range 

24.9 - 22.3 
7.7 - 5.1 



(b) P.M. Classes - boys 
X scores right 



Range 

•25.6 - 23.2 



X scores wrong 6.8 - 4.4 

(•school 6: 27.0 on Form 1 not included) 



(c) A.M. Classes - girls 
X scores right 
X scores wrong 



Range 

26.3 - 23.8 
6.2 - 3.7 



(d) P.M. Classes - girls 



Range 



X scores right 



•25.8 - 21.5 



X scores wrong 8.5 - 4.2 

(•School 6: 27.1 on Form 1 not incltided) 



Nine of the 26 A.N. and P.M. classes had X error or wrong 

scores greater than 6 , indicating Inadequate development of 

atiditory discrimination, as follows: 

A.M. Classes, boys' groups - 2 
P.M. Classes, boys' groups - 4 
A.M. Classes, girls' groups - 1 
P.M. Classes, girls 'groups - 2 

TWO other classes (an A.M. girls' group and an A.M. boys’ 
group) had X error or wrong scores of 6. Thus, a total of 
11 A.M. and P.M. male and female groups, or 42% of the total 



population, had X error scores of 6 cr more. 

In addition, all seven of the schools reported a total of 
55 Invalid tests for the kindergarten children. 



j^jg-^en^PUn-Darlev Tests of Articulation , a screening test of 
50 items vdiich indicates good or poor articulation by kinder- 
garten and preschool pupils. Performance can be used to 
identify pupils who need a more thorough study of their 
speech— sound articulation. The test items were selected 
from 113 speedi sound elements produced by children of this 
age. The screening test assesses the general adequacy of 
the Child's articulation-sounds and sound ccmibinations wh5.ch 
are associated vdth significant progress in the development 

Mean scores of the number of correct 
responses (50 possible correct responses), ranged from 32.0 
to 49.1, were: 



(a) A.M. Classes — boys 

(b) P.M. Classes - boys 

(c) A.M. Classes - girls 

(d) P.M. Classes - girls 



Mean Scores 



43.8 - 32.0 
44.7 - 39.9 

44.0 - 35.4 

49.1 - 36.0 



The number of children below the cut-off score (inadequate 
articulation) was 33 (less than 2 per cent). The 33 children 
with inadequate articulation included; 16 boys and 17 girls. 
The number of kindergcurten children above the cut-off score 
(adequate articulation) was 185. 
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CONOAJSIONS: 



- More than 98% of tiie kindergarten children seem to have adequate 
articulation according to the results of the Templin-Darley test. 

- Both the Templin-Darley and the Wepinan tests can be administered 
most effectively Toy utilizing a team approach. Speech therapists, 
parent volunteers, and 6th grade children, working together in a 
special classroom situation, can administer these tests to an 
average group of 40 to 50 children in an 1%> to 2^hour period. 

• There appears to be many kindergarten children who seem to have 
poor auditory discrimination according to the Wepinan test. 

- The large number (55) of invalid tests on the Weproan Auditory 

Discrimination tests could indicate: (1) hearing defects in the 

children; (2) poor motivation or lade of training in following 
test directions; or (3) Inadequate test administratioii . ^e 
appears to be a need for more in-depth study of the Wepman 

test and other means of testing auditory discrimination by kinder- 
garten children and of attendant implications for speech specialists 
and teachers. 

- There appears to be a definite need to develop special techniques 
for increasing auditory perception or for increasing the visual 
modality of learning for the kindergarten children. 
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P* BEMAVIOR INVEWTOHY 



Very little is kacMn about teachers' and aides' opinions of kinder- 
garten children. Various research studies have documented the importance 
of teachers' opinions and the fact that they are related to demographic 
variables suCh as sex and socip-econondc status. Research studies have 
also frequently reported that teachers are more likely to describe boys 
than girls as maladjusted or as behavior problems and that Children from 
well-to-do families are more likely to meet with success in school than 
are lower class children. In addltion« there is considerable evidence 
that children who are described unfavorably by their teachers tend to: 

(1) describe themselves unfavorably; (2) be aware of their teachers' 
poor opinion of them; and (3) receive lower grades than children vdiom the 
teacher describes favorably. 

The present stud^ was designed to examine the perceptions of kin- 
dergarten teachers and aides and examine these differences as it related 
to the children's social 9 emotional and task-oriented behavior. Thus 
Information on the characteristics of kindergarten children as perceived 
by teachers and aides would be obtained for fiiture planning of the pro- 
gram. A selected sample of kindergarten cMldren was picked from the 
morning and afternoon classes. The sample included 84 girls and 74 boys 
or a total of 158 Children from a total kindergarten p^ulation of approx- 
imately 320 Children. Both teachers and aides were requested to complete 
a Behavior Inventory^ on the selected pupils. Children were rated on the 
following behavior traits: vej±al expressiveness 9 hyperactivity 9 kind- 

^Classroom Behavior Inventory - developed by Br. Earl 3. SChaefer, 
Nay R. Aaronson and Beti^ R. Burgoon9 Na1d.onal Institute of Nehtal Health9 
Bethesda9 Md. 





nessy tiithdraHaly peraeverancey lrrltM>lllty 9 gregariousness » dls- 

tractabilltyy eonsideratenessy self-consdousnessy concentiationy and re- 
sentfulness. Five types of b^iavlor were described In ea^ of the 12 
traits, thus the total Inventory ccnslsted of 60 items. Teachers and aides 
were asked to describe the bdiavlor of each child for each item, with the 
following options: (1) not at all like the child, (2) very little like 

the child, (3) scmethat like the child, and (4) very such like the child. 

In addition, the teachers and aides %«ere requested to provide a rating on 
the level of adjustment of the child and another on the degree of confi- 
dence they had in their evalua^don of their level of adjustment rating. 

FDflimGS 

1. Level of Adjustment 

Kindcrgartai children were perceived generally by both teachers and 
aides as b^inq able to get along well and to have little or no dif- 
ficulty adjusting to others or to classroom activities. Girls were 
thought to be slightly more adjusted than boys by both teachers and 
aides. 

2. Decgee of Confidence in Above Evaluation 

Both teachers and indicatg*^ tiiat tiiey had much confidence in 

their evalustions of tiie level of adjustment of the kindergarten 
children. 

3. Veihal Expressiveness 

a. Both teachers an d aides indicated the children %#ere sumevhat like 
pupils who readily talk about their toys, their clothes, what 
they are doing, etc. 
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b» Teachers perceived the kindergarten children as being 
scagwhat like those pupils vho id.ll begin a ocnversa- 
tion with another child, while aides thought them to 
be very little like such puq;>ils. 

c. Teadiers and aides viewed the children as being very 
little like pupils who always have sooiething to say 
in groi^ discussion. 

d. Teadiers and aides viewed the children as being very 
little like pupils who like to talk about everything 
that happens to them. 

e. Teachers and aides perceived the diildren as being 
very little like pupils who are guide to make a com- 
ment or ask a question about class activities. 

4. Hypera c tivity 

a. Teacliers viewed all of ilie kindergarten children as 
being very little like pupils who move frequently from 
one area of the classroom to another. Aides perceived 
girls as being very little like pupils who so move but 
boys somewhat like such pupils. 

b. Both teachers and aides rated the diildren <iS very lit - 
tle like pupils who frequently twist, turn, or get up 
from their chairs. 

c« Aides perceived all die diildren as b€dng very little 
like pupils who will not sit still and listen to a 
story for a period of time; teachers saw girls, only, 
as being willing to sit still and listen to a story. 
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d. Both aides and teachers viewed all the children 
as being very Uttle like pupils who squirm, tap 
their feet or fingers, or constantly change their 
position. 

e. Both teachers and aides viewed boys as very little 
Mfce pupils «ho like to run about aimlessly and 
rated girls even more favorably, indicating that 
they %pere not at all like such pi;q>ils. 

5. Kindness 

a. Teachers and aides perceived all the children as 

v'ggy little like piq>lls who try to suqpport 
or protect the child whom others attack. 

b. Aides and teachers Indicated that the children 

very little like pupils who are kind enough 
to bring materials, toys, a cup of %iater, etc. to 
another piqpil. 

c. Aides perceived all the children as being very little 
li^ pi^ils %iho reaulily forgive those who have attacked 
them or tak^ their belongings, %ihile teadiers viewed 
only boys as being reluctant to forgive. Teachers 
thou^t girls were somewhat like such pupils or more 
forgiving than boys. 

d. Teachers and addes viewed all the children as being 
very little like puqdls %ho smile at or gi.'eet any 
child they meet. 

e. Teachers and aides agreed that the children were very 
little like pupils who speak soothingly, or pat or 
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otherwise comfort a child viho is hurt or un- 
happy. 

Social Withdrawal 

a. Aides and teachers perceived all the children 
as being very little lilce pi:^ils uho play 
alone unless they are Induced to play td.th 
others. 

b. Teachers and aides viewed all diildren as being 
very little liJce pupils who rarely join in activ- 
ities with others on their own accord. 

c. Tochers rated all the children as not at all like 
pupils mho prefer working alone and leave an ac- 
tivity if other children join them. Aides, how- 
ever, rated only girls as like such pupils; boys 
th^ stated, were more likely to woric alone and to 
leave an activity if other children joined them. 

They gave boys a very little like rating on this 
item. 

d. Both axdes and teachers agreed that all tiie diil- 
dren were very little like niq)iis who usually engage 
in solitary, individual activity. 

e. Teachers and aides viewed boys as being very little 
like pupils who go off ty themselves when others 
gather to sing, dance, or play and girls as not at 
all like this. 










7. Perseverance 



a* Aides rated all the children as being very little 
liJce p upils nho w>rk a long time to £Lni^ painting 
a picture, solving a puzzle, etc. Teachers viewed 
only boys as being liJce such p« 4 >lls but felt girls 
should be given only a someidiat like rating. 

b. Both teachers and aides indicated that all the chil- 
dren were very little like pupils who if not success- 
ful will try agedn after a first effort has failed. 

c. Teachers and aides perceived all the children as 
being very little like pi; 9 >ils who are reluctant to 
leave a project once they have begun it. 

d. Aides viewed all the children and teachers viewed 
boys, alone, as being very little like p«Q>ils who 
nearly alvoys stay %d.th tasks until th^ ace finished. 
Teachers thought girls were more likely to finish a 
ta^ than boys and indicated a someiihat like rating. 

e. Teachers rated girls as being somewhat like and boys 
as being very little like pupils vho will work ncith 
a form board, puzzle or other achievement toy for a 
long period of time, trying to get it rl^t or complete 
it. Aides viewed both boys and girls as being very 
3J.ttle like such pupils. 

8. Irritability 

a. Teachers and aides perceived all the children as being 
very little like pupils who get annoyed for trivial 
reasons. 
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b« Teachers viewed both boys and girls as being not 
at all like pupils idio whine and complain if 
others ««on*t give them their way, while aides 
viewed both boys and girls as being very little 
like such pupils* 

c* Both aides and teachers agreed that all the chil- 
dren were very little like pupils vtfio are inclined 
to flare tip if teased or attacked* 
d* Aides rated both boys and girls as being not at 
all like pupils tdio frequently have ten^r tai>- 
trums if they can't have their way; teachers indi- 
cated that girls were not at all like such pupils 
Jb!ut gave boys a very little like rating, indica- 
ting they had more tenqper tantrums than girls* 
e* Teachers perceived all the children and aides per- 
ceived the girls, alone, as being not at all like 
piqpils vho get in^tlent and ut^leasant if th^ 
can't get what they want itdien they want it* Aides 
saw boys in a different way and provided a very 
little like rating, indicating that boys were more 
inpatient and unpleasant in this situation* 
Greqariousness 

a* Teachers and aides perceived all the children as 
being very little like pupils vdio make the first 
friendly move not waiting for others to approach them* 
b* Both aides and teachers rated all the children as 



being very little like pi;^il8 %iho sedc others to 
cone play vdth then, Join in an activity with then, 
etc. 



c. Teachers viewed the children as being, sonev*!at like 
pupils who join a gro:^ on their own accord, tdiile 
aides felt that the Children %#ere very little like 
such pii^ils. 

d. Teachers and aides agreed that the children were 
very little like pupils who approach others and in- 
vite then to play or work with them. 

e. Aides perc^ved all the Children and teachers per- 
ceived only boys as being very little like piiqsils 
who mix freely with a group and obviously enjoy 
gronxp companionship. Teachers indicated that girls 
were somewhat like t his or Indicated th^ were more 
likely to Join and enjoy a groiq>. 

10. Distractability 

All teachers and aides Indicated that the kindergarten children 
«fere very little like pupils «dio: 

a. frequently do not finish a project or activity be- 
cause they have lost interest; 

b. often do not con^lete a task because . other things 
have captured their attention; 

c. can be distracted from what the teacher or aide is 
saying any outside activity or noise. 

d. center attention only briefly on what they are doing 
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cuid then start something else; 

e« are easily distracted from their own work by the 
various activities of others » 

11« Considerateness 

a. Aides rated all the children and teachers the boys 
only as being very little like pupils idio will not 
take toys or equipment another child is using. 

Teachers seem to feel that girls are more consid- 
erate and only somewhat like such pupils. 

b. Aides viewed all the cdilldren and teachers the boys 
alone as being very little like pupils vho are care- 
ful not to distuih the activity of another. Girls 
were rated somethat like this or slightly more fa- 
vorably by teachers. 

c. Teachers perceived all children and aides the girls 
alone as being somewhat like pupils who await their 
own turns willingly. Aides thought boys to be very 
little like such pupils. 

d. Both teachers and aides indicated that all the chil- 
dren were very little like pupils who let others . go 
first) hold doors open, try not to blocdc the way, etc. 

e. Aides viewed all children and teachers viewed bc^s 
only as being very little like pupils who are quick to 
say thank you or show their appreciation. Teachers 

thought girls were more likely to do these things and 
provided a somewhat like rating. 
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12« Self-Consciousness 



Teachers and aides perceived all the children as being very little 
like pupils yihoi 

a* have a low or unsteady voice vhen speaking before a group; 

b. become less effective and skillful in their work vhen being 
observed; 

c. speak to the teaCher or aide in low uncertain tones and with 
much effort; 

d« show less strain and are more relaxed if one tries not to 
notice them. 

Teachers and aides differed on the following: 

e. Teachers perceived all Children and aides perceived the girls 
only as being not at all like pupils vho will turn their head 
or look down and vd.ll not look an adult in the face. Boys 
were viewed by aides as being very little like such pupils. 

13. Concentration 

a. Aides and teachers rated all children as being very little like 
pupils «ho center their attention on what they are doing and whom 

nothing seems to distract. 

b. Aides vie%ied all Children and teachers only boys as being ver y 
little like pupils vdio remain quitely at work despite noise and 
other activity around them. Teachers viewed girls as being some^ 
What like this or better able to concentrate. 

c. Teachers and axdes indicated that both boys and girls were very 
little like pupils idio become so absorbed in vhat they are doing 
they may not hear one talk to them. 
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d. 



Teachers perceived boys and girls as being somewhat like pupils 



who give their undivided attention to a toy or activity that 
catches their interest, while aides perceived the children as 
being very little like such pupils. 

e. Aides and teachers agreed that all the children were very 
little like pupils who guickly became lost in their work and 
are unaware of other activities in the classroom. 

14. Resentfulness 

a. Tteachers rated all the children as being not at all like pupils 
who sit and sulk if they have been reproved, while aides rated 
the children as very little like such pupils. 

b. Teachers perceived all the children and the aides only the girls 
as not at all like pupils who remain angry a long time after a 
quarrel. Aides stated that boys were very little like such pupils 

Co Similarly, teachers viewed all children and aides only the girl£» 
as being not at all like pupils vho sulk and won*t participate 
in activities when not given their own way. Aides revealed that 
boys were more likely to do this and provide a rating of vsry 
little like such pupils. 

do Teacher and aides agreed that all the children were not at all 
pupils vdio become angry when required to await their turn 
or share with others. 

e. Aides and teachers rated all the children as being not at all 
like pupils who are slow to forgive when offended. 

15. The findings revealed that girls are generally rated more favorably 
by both the teachers and aides than are boys in all of the categories. 
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16* There are numerous ratings vdilch indicate differences in both teach- 
ers* and aides* perceptions as they relate to the sex of the kinder- 
garten children* 

17* There are numerous ratings that suggest specific differences be- 
tween teachers' and aides' perc^tions not only as th^ relate to 
the sex of the kirdergarten children but also idiether the children 
attend AM or PM classes* 

18* The findings also r^*/ealed specific differences among individual 
schools, with pupils from the hi^ier socio-economic schools per- 
ceived mere favorably than were pupils from lower socio-economic 



schools* 
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G* AMAItfSIS OF THE KINDERGARIEN INVENIORy 



The Kindergarten Inventory was designed to provide information 
about the home-school background of children participating in the seven 
kindergarten classrooms^ To carry it out| two rese 2 uxh assistants from 
the CEEC office visited the seven schools and made an inventory on each 
child by referring to data on cumulative record forms originally sup- 
plied by the cold's parent or guardian. 

The findings of the inventory indicate the following: 

• Sex distribution of the kindergqrten children was 
proportionate y with 52% boys and 43% girls. Sex 
distribution of the children in AM and PM classes 
within individual schools ranged from cin equal 
distribution in an AM class to an unequal distri- 
bution! made up of 78% girls | in another AM class. 

. Class size ranged from a high of 26 pupils down to 
a low of 19. The average class size of the 14 classes 
was 23. 

. An analysis of the children's nursery school expe- 
riences revealed that 83% had had no such e3q>erlence! 

11% had had one year and 2% had had two or more years 
prior to kindergarten. Possible e 3 q>erience of ad- 
ditional 4% could not be determined because parents 
failed to answer this question. 

. More than 96% of the children lived with both of 
their parents. 

. The majority of the children (more than 97%) came 
from families of two or more children. Specifically! 
24.8% came from families of 2 children; another 24.8% 
from families of 3 children; 16.1% from families of 
4 children; and 12.7% from families of 5 children. 

Family size ranged from one child to thirteen children. 

. Birth order indicated t'lat 25.7% of the children were 
second children; 18.6% were first-born or the only 
child; another 18.6% were the third child in the fam- 
ily. 



• Over 53% of the fathers had an education beyond 
hi^ school. Of this 53%, 27.9% had a B.A. de- 
gree or beyond and 11.8% had a M.A. degree or 
beyond. 

. More than 36% of the mothers had an education 
beyond high school. Of this 36%, 16.1% had a 
B.A. degree or more and 1.5% had a T' degree. 



. Data on the father's occupation Showed that 
26.7% %iere professional or executive men, 13.3% 
were seml-dcllled men, 12.7% were skilled men, 

6.8% were technical men and the remainder were 
business or managerdLal men, military officers, 
iinrkmen or laborers, and enlisted men. It 
si ould be noted that 21. 7% of the records did 
list the father's occupation. 

. Information on the mother's ooaq>atlon revealed 
that 88.5% were housewives (mothers woiidng part- 
time are considered housewives), 4.6% were sesd- 
skllled workers, 1.5% were domestic workers and 
another 1.5% were professional worioers. 

. I nf orma t ion on the kindergarten children's health 
t«BS not available or non-existent in the schools' 
cumulative records. 

. A considerable amount of Information was omitted 
by parents In ccmpleting the inventory, particu- 
larly information or. the educatlor.al and occupa- 
tional levels of parents, children in the family, 
and medical history. 

imXMENDMEIONS 

It is recosmended that school cumulative records for kindergar- 
ten children be examined carefully and that great care be given to 
obtaining this information from parents vihen they enroll their chil- 
dren. 
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H. AN itfttLySIS OF Tig KDiPERGARIEN REPORT CARD* 



The Kindergarten Report Card %«as organized into six categorlesy 
Goncemed indth: (1) Oevelopnent of filbrlc Habits; (2) Social Oevelc^iiient 

(3) Physical Developnent; (4) Language Oeveloiment; (5) Oeveloinient of 
E9q>ression in the Arts; and (6) Math and Science Oevelopaient. Each of 
the categories had an evaluative continxun of most of the time , part 
of the time , seldom « and not at present* An analysis of the report 
cards for the 1967-68 school year revealed that children according to 
the teachers * devaluations %#ere acoonplishing the following most of the 
time ; 

!• Development of Work Habits 

• 70% of the children %#ork with a definite purpose 

• 68% complete tasks 

• 74% pidc up materials and put them away in appropriate 
places 

• 70% follow directions 

• 82% use materials and tools purposefully and 
correctly 

• 87% handle books properly 

• 92% take care of needs and belongings 

• 73% do routine tasks %iell 

• 73% work vdthout disturbing others 
2. Social Development 

• 71% «K>rk and play %iell with other children 

* This is an end-of-the-year analysis, vphich does not reflect dif- 
ferences from school to school* 



I 
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• 66% listen i4ien other children speak 

• 83% share %d.th other children 

• 87% obey safety rules 

• 93% practice good health habits 

• 81% respect the rights and property of other children 
3. Physical Development 

• 84% have good motor control^ especially of large 
muscles 

• 75% are gaining small muscle control as evidenced in 
cutting, working with crayons, and handling objects 

• 87% enjoy such pl^sical activities as running, junqping, 
climbing 

• 81% are able to relax 

• 90% seem to have sufficient energy for the demands of 
the school day 

4* Language Development 

• 71% take part in informal conversation 

• 71% express themselves well 

• 92% enjoy books and stories 

• 57% retell stories in proper sequence 

• 65% create stories about their own or other pictures 

• 59% hear likenesses and differences 

• 72% take part in dramatic play 
5. Development of Expression in the Arts 

• 82% participate in singing 

• 82% participate in xi^thniic activities 

• 89% create with paint, crayons, clay, wood, blocks, 
paste, and scissors 

• 93% recognize and name colors 
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Math and Science Developnent 

• 73% use numbers in real-life situations 

• 78% observe differences and likenesses in size and 
quantity 

• A breakdown of the percentages of children who can 
count to tile following levels of attainment shows: 

15% of the childreiw- 0-25 

33% of the childreiv— 26 - 50 

7% of the children— 51 - 75 

23% of the c^ldren— 76 - 100 

10% of the children— 100 and beyond 

• 74% understand right and left 

• 48% use proper scientific vocabulary 

• 71% recognize numerals 0-10 

• 64% are developing the scientific skill of developing 
using space-time relaticsi^iips, using numbers, and 
classifying. 



- SUMMATOf - 



Both subjective and objective evaluations designed to assess 
the characteristics of Fairfax County five-year-olds seem to Indi- 
cate considerable growth In the children's soclalf emotlonaly 
physical 9 and cognitive development. Additional subjective evalu- 
ations vihlch will be discussed under the assessment of other objec- 
tives substantiate these findings. 



OBJECTIVE 2: To develop a broad outline In the nan- 

academic learnings 

^®'^ECTIVE 3: To determine appropriate activities for kindergarten 

children 

OBJECTIVE 4: To determine %*ays to Individualize instruction at the 
kindergarten level 

The above objectives have been grouped together because they pro- 
vided a general framework for teachers as they cooperated vdtb the 
Department of Instruction curriculum coomittee In Identl^lng and devel- 
oping behavioral objectives and activities for the kindergarten curriculum 
guide. These objectives are not measurable per se with standardized or 
locally constructed instruments. A listing of various materials submitted 
to the curriculum ccnmittee can be found on pages 7-9 in Section I of 
the report. The Department of Instruction published in August a guide 
entitled^ TCindergarten Instruction - A Guide For Teachers'* vdiich provides 
specific guidelines for the development of the kindergarten program. 




AN ANALYSIS OF THE KINDERGARTEN 



MATERIALS RATING SCALES 



PART I 



In late JUly of 1967, vihen the Center for Effecting Educational 
Change (CEEC) assumed the responsibility for planning and evaluating a 
pilot kinc' rgarten program in Fairfax County, rlrs« Evelyn Valotto, 
Planning Supervisor for the Kindergarten Program, vias assigned the task 
of selecting Instructional materials for the project. This assignment 
constituted: 

OBJECTIVE 5 ; To examine the effectiveness of varied instructional and 
diagnostic materials . 

Working in close cooperation vdth CEEC staff mendbers and staff 
monbers of Ihe Department of Instruction, Mrs. Valotto analyzed, and 
selected various materials for the kindergart^ program vhlch vias to be- 
gin the second we^ in Septendber. Ordinary problems of having enough 
lead time in organizing, planning, and implementing a Federal program 
were encountered. Lack of sufficient time in the first place was com- 
pounded by the need to establish and implement a clear delegation of 
author!^ by all school personnel involved— CEEC personnel as well as 
other Fairfax County personnel— and to coordinate procedures with goals 
in the kindergarten program. This latter situation, typical of that in 
many schools systems, led to the selection of Instructional materials 
by a small, specialized group. Believing that the kindergarten teachers 
^ould have been Involved in the selection process in the first place. 
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ttie CEBC staff concluded tiiat tea^ier aasesaments of the materials should 
be made and that these assessments should be published to assist other 
kindergarten teadiers, siqpervisors, and administrators. 

IWo survey instruments "The Kindergarten Materials Rating Scales 
(Barts 1 and 2)" were designed to evaluate the instructional materials 
used in the seven pilot kindergarten programs. The instruments in- 
cluded a classification scheme that placed materials in the following 
categories : 



teacher materials 
blodcbuilding center materials 
reading/litarary center materials 
mathematic materials 
general classroom materials 
manipulative materials 
woridbench center materials 
social studies materials 
housekeeping center materials 
listening center materials 
music center materials 
Montessori materials 
other miscellaneous materials 

Bart 1 of the rating scales attenq;>ted to obtain teacher assess- 
ments of the availability, the adequacy, suitability, and frequency of 
use of the materials for the kindergarten program. Bart 2 attempted 
to obtain teacher evaluation of the materials for specific instructional 
areas in the kindergarten program; teachers were requested to indicate 
«ftiether specific materials were essential, desirable, enriching, or of no 
value to specific instructional areas. 

These survey instruments were developed on the theory that instruc- 
tional materials are crucial to the learning process. Ordinarily, 
sdiool personnel must accept or reject the instructional materials avail- 
able to them on the basis of prediction alone. The CEEC staff, however, 
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attempted to assess how the teachers felt about the materials, how they 
used the materials In particular areas, and vdiether the materials v/ere 
effective in contributing to the purposes of the kindergarten program o 
Through evaluation, the teachers then had some information that would 
help them to maximize Instructional results. 

An analysis of the highlights of the evaluation is reported in the 
following reports. Evaluations were obtained fr^ the original seven 
kindergarten teachers and a teacher appointed to the program in the 
spring. (The latter, formerly an aide, was assigned to the position 
when one of the original teachers resigned. ) An analytical framework for 
interpreting the results has been constructed. A significant evaluation 
is one in which 5 or more teacher responses (62.50 per cent or more) were 
received for specific instructional materials. These ratings are iden- 
tified by an ”S”. 

FINDINGS OF PART I ; 

- The scope and diversity of the instructional materials provided 
for the Fairfax County demonstration kindergarten program appear 
exemplary when compared to similar programs across the country. 
Comments received from consultants, visitors (teachers and 
aides), and interested persons support this finding. 

- The materials afforded the teachers a unique opportunity to 
experiment and design programs geared to meet the varying 
cognitive, social, physical, and emotional needs of the in- 
dividual five- and six-year #>ld children enrolled in the 
program. No two of the seven kindergarten classrooms had exactly 




the same equipment and materials 



- Various Instructional materials were reported by some teachers 
as not b^lng available. Teachers were asked to Indicate, how- 
ever, whether they would use the materials had they been avail- 
able. 

- The overall amount of available Instructional materials was 
rated 'Adequate** to "extremely adequate" according to teacher 
evaluations and comments. Instructional materials were cat- 
egorized into 15 areas for evaluation purposes and 12 of ihe 
15 areas received "S" ratings. "S" ratings were received for 
Polaroid cameras and teacher bookcases under teacher materials; 
trapezoidal tables under general classroom materials; tables 
and chairs for housekeeping centers; sand-water tables; circles 
squares, and triangles under manipulative materials; tape re- 
cordings, head sets, records, and television under listening 
center materials; autoharp under music center materials, and 
all Montessorl materials. 

- "S" ratings in regard to amount of available materials ^owed: 

. 6 of 8 different kinds of teacher materials were rated "S" 
. 5 of 9 classroom types of materials 
. 8 of 9 hous^eeping center materials 
. 13 of 13 blockbuilding center materials 
. 10 of 12 manipulative materials 
. 2 of 2 workbench center materials 
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• 4 of 4 science materials 

• 10 of 13 art center materials 

• 2 of 2 mathematics materials 

• 1 of 1 social studies materials 

• 5 of 6 miscellaneous materials 

• all Montessorl materials each of the three teachers 
viho had them 



- Ihree centers— the listening center, reading/library center, 
and music center— were rated inadequately equipped vdth in- 
structional materials. Ihe follovdng ratings were given these 
areas: 

• 3 of 5 listening center materials 

• 2 of 2 reading/library materials 

• 3 of 5 music center materials 



- Equipment and materials or related items cited by teachers as 
inadequate Included: 

• storage space, sometimes because of inefficient design 
for use of existing facilities and space; teachers' 
bookcases, storage cabinets for paper, globes, 
bookcases for the children's books, and storage for 
materials 

• tape recorders and records for the listening centers 

• reading and picture books for the reading/library centers 

• music books and rhythm Instruments for the music centers 

• construction paper, various types of paint, and paste for 
the art centers 

• planes, trucks, trains, and miscellaneous items 
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More than 60 per cent of the teachers indicated that globes, 
records, reading books, and construction paper, were inadequate while 
more than 50 per cent of teachers indicated that tape recorders, music 
books, rhythm instruments, and liquid tempora paint were inadequate in 
supply. 

- In the narrative sections of the evaluations, a majority of the 
teachers urged that the kindergarten program have its own 
supply of records and books. Th^ viewed the reading/library 
center and the listening center as important to the cognitive 
growth of Children. 



- Frequency of use of the various Instructional materials was 

given on a continuum ranging from almost daily use to very 

seldom. An analysis highlight.‘3 -Uie cc»nplexlty and diversity 

of the kindergarten program and indicates the following: 

. 7 of 8 kinds of teacher materials and 7 of 9 general 
classroom materials were used on a daily basis and 
given ”S" ratings ly the teachers. 

. "S” ratings for almost daily use of instructional 
materials were given to: 

8 of 9 hous^eeping center materials 

10 of 13 art center materials 

7 of 13 blockbuilding center materials 

4 of 12 manipulative materials 

3 of 5 listening center materials 

2 of 2 specific reading/library center materials 

2 of 5 music center materials 

1 of 2 workbench center materials 

1 of 4 science materials 

7 of 8 miscellaneous materials 



- Most of the instructional materials were used on a daily basis 
in the kindergarten program. Other materials, however, were 
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used as follows: 



• Instructional materials in the blocJcbuilding centers, 
manipulative centers, listening centers, music centers, 
science centers, and art centers and social studies 
materials, used on a continuum from %«eelcly to very 
seldom 

• globes, pitch pipes, and finger paint rated by more 
than 60 per cent of the teaichers as being used very 
seldom or infrequently 

• snapping, zippering, and buttoning frames; balance boards 
lacing ^oe; and chalJc rated by more than 50 per cent of 
the teach ers as being used very seldom or infrequently 

In analyzing the information on frequency of use of instruc- 
tional materials, the following points should be considered: 

(1) Ihe m ate r ials are specifically designed for five- and 
six-year-old Children in kinde r garten or related 
instructional programs. 

(2) Th^ are diversified in design and use so that children 
of differing abilities can profit* 

(3) Children's varying abilities and experiences from tiieir 
socio-economic backgrounds lead them to utilize and 
profit from materials at differing rates 

(4) Some materials are used only at specific times during 
ihe year and children then move on to other materials 
commensurate with their abilities. 

(5) Certain types of m ate r i a ls, e.g. puzzles^ are in use 
every day but vary in content, complexity, or form. 



Instructional materials rated ty the majority of the kinder- 
garten teachers as very suitable to fairly suitable are as 
follows: 

4 of 8 teacher materials 
6 of 9 general classroom materials 
4 of 9 housdceeping center materials 
6 of 13 bloddbuilding center materials 
9 of 12 manipulative materials 
4 of 5 listening center materials 
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2 of 2 reading/lihrary center materials 
4 of 5 music center materials 

3 of 4 science materials 

11 of 13 art center materials 
1 of 2 mathematic materials 
1 of 1 social studies saterlals 
3 of 3 Hontessori materials 
7 of 8 miscellaneous materials 



Those instructional materials receiving ratings from teachers 
as being **not very suitable** or **Unsul table** were: globes, 
zii^)erlng frames, and pattern boards. Appcxxxiinately 50 per 
cent of the teachers identified snapping and buttoning frames 
and the lacing shoe as being *hot very suitable** or **unsuitable. 



Additional informaticm derived from ihe teacher *s comments 
about the infrequent use of and/or unsuitability of certain 
of the instructional materials suggests the following: 

A. The materials duplicated in function other preferred 
items; e.g. the pitch pipe and the piano, the math 
guide and AAAS manual and the Lincoln logs and other 
block bulling materials. 

B. Certain instructional materials had limited use in 
terms of the children *s growtii and development. 
Several cooments pointed to the suitability of the 
materials in the first semester and their unsuit- 
ability in the second. It should be remembered, 
however, that this finding did not hold true for 
all children in the program. 

C. The material was either defective in quality or did 
not meet the tocher *s specification. The stove, 
globe, and various art materials are illustrative 
of this problem. 

0. The teacher was unfamiliar with the instructional 
material; e.g. the %#orkbench and accessories, and 
the rope and pulley; or unsicllled at using, e.g. 
the piano. 



Teachers requested the following miscellaneous instructional 
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m ate r ials t additional toys for boys; puppets of people^ in- 
cluding Negro as %iell as CSaucasian puppets; additional dress- 
clotlies; and more eguipaient and supplies for the housekeeping 



centers. 





FINDINGS OP PART H 



Instructional materials categorized by the kindergarten learning 
centers v#ere rated on a scale that assessed tdiether materials were es- 
sential, desirable, for enrichment, or of no value. The findings in- 
dicated that most instructicxial materials received a greater number of 
essential ratings than of other ratings. 

Although the value of the various learning centers to the program 
vias perceived differently different teachers an analysis of the total 
data reveals that the teachers rated the majority of the learning centers 
and their instructional materials as essential to specific academic and 
non-academic areas, as follows: 

A. Each of the eleven (housekeeping, blockbuilding, mani- 
pulative, listening, reading/library, woiicbench, music, 

science, art, mathematics, and social studies) was con- 
sidered essential to the development of tiie language arts. 

B. Nine learning centers were rated as essential to the de- 
velopment of mathematics. 

C. Ei^t and seven learning centers viere viewed as essential 
to the development of social studies and science, respec- 
tively. 

0. Four learning centers viere considered as essential to iiie 
development art, spontaneous play, social adjustment, and 
muscular coordination. 

E. Two learning centers were seen as essential to the develop- 
ment of music. 
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P. No centers %<Bre vleMed as essential for the develop- 

ment of emotional stablUty and general health. 

These findings shOM the varying reactions as far as essential 
ratings %«ere concerned and the differences In teachers* perception be- 
tween academic and non-academic areas; e.g., language arts as contrasted 

to emotional stablU^. 

While evaluations of various learning centers are Important, 
especially If rated as essential, of ecpxaX Importance Is a detailed 

of those Instructional materials within each center idilch 
were rated as essential. Toward this purpose, **s” ratings (l.e., from 
5 or more teaOhers) were analyzed to Indicate how many specific Instruc- 
tional materials %#ere regarded as essential to the following academic 
and non-academic areas: 

A. Ar-ts g 7 out of 9 housekeeping center materials; 

4 out of 5 listening center materials; 3 out of 12 mani- 
pulative materials; 3 out of 13 art center materials; 2 
out of 2 readlng/llbrary center materials; 1 out of 1 

studies material; 1 out of 5 science center ma- 
terials; and 1 out of 1 of the centers* miscellaneous ma- 
terials. 

Sunmary: instructional materials of 8 of the centers 

were viewed according to the «5" criteria as essential 
to the development of language arts. 

B. Social Studies : 0 out of 9 housekeeping center materials; 

4 out of 5 listening center materials; 3 out of 13 blodc- 

center materials; 2 out of 2 reading/library 
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center materials; 1 of the 1 social study material; 

1 out of 4 music center materials; 1 out of 12 mani- 
pulative materials; and 1 out of 13 art center ma- 
terials. 

Summary ; Instructional materi.als of 8 of the centers 
were rated according to tiie *'S" criteria as essential 
to the development of the social studies. 

C. Mathematics ; 5 out of 13 blodcbuildlng center ma- 
terials; 4 out of 12 manipulative materials; 2 out of 

2 reading/library center materials; 2 out of 2 work- 
bencli center materials; and 1 out of 4 science center 
materials. It should be noted that none of the math- 
pmatics materials achieved the ”S" rating criteria or 
were considered essential to the mathematics area by 
five or more teachers . The AAAS Science unit, however, 
was rated by all 8 teachers as essential to mathematics. 
Stanmary ; Materials of 5 centers were perceived accord- 
ing to the *'S” criteria as essential to the development 
of mathematics. 

D. Science ; 3 out of 4 science center materials; 2 out of 
2 reading/library center materials; 2 out of 12 manipu- 
lative materials; and 1 out of 13 blockbuilding center 
materials. 

Sumnary ; Instructional materials of 4 centers were viewed 
according to the ”s” criteria as essential to the develop- 
ment of science. 
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E. Art ; 12 out of 13 art center materials and 2 out of 

2 reading/library center materials. 

Summary ; Instructional materials of 2 centers were 
rcted according to the "S'* criteria as essential to 
the development of art. 

F. tftisic ; 3 out of 4 music center materials and 3 out 
of 5 listening center materials. 

Summary ; Instructional materials of 2 centers were 
perceived according to the "S" criteria as essential 
to ibe development of music. 

6. Spontaneous Play ; 8 out of 9 houselceeping center ma- 
terials; 4 out of 13 blodcbuilding center materials; 

3 out of 12 manipulative materials; 1 out of 13 art 
center materials; i of 1 miscellaneous materials. 
Summary ; Instructional materials of 5 centers were 
vi^i#ed as essential according to the ”S” criteria to 
the development of spontaneous play. 

H. Muscular Coordination ; 9 out of 13 blocldmiilding 
center materials; 8 out of 13 art center materials; 

4 out of 12 manipulative materials; and 2 out of 2 
irforkbench center materials. 

Summary ; Instructional materials of 4 centers were 
perceived as essential according to the criteria 
to the development of muscular coordination. 

I. Emotional Stability ; No instructional materials re- 
ceived ratings (5 or more teacher ratings of es- 
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sential) 



Summary ; Teachers did not rate ar^ of the instruc- 
tional materials as essential to emotional stability* 

This might be eaqpected because emotional stability is 
an outgrowth of activities throughout the Icindergar- 
ten curriculum and not of the use of special mate- 
rials* 

J* Social Adjustment ; 9 out of 9 housekeeping center ma- 
terials and 4 out of 13 blockbuilding center materials* 
Summary ; Instructional materials of 2 centers were 
rated according to the "s” criteria as essential to the 
development of social adjustment* 

K* General Health; only 1 out of 9 housekeeping center ma- 
terials were seen according to the "S*‘ criteria as es- 
sential to the development of this area* 

Most of the teacher ratings followed a frequency pattern indica- 
ting that instructional materials were placed on a continuum from (1) 
essential^ to (2) desirable^ to (3) enrichment^ and to (4) of no value* 
While there were ratings that did not follow this pattern, these rat- 
ings were usually e 3 q>lalned by the relationship that existed between 
the type of material and its specific purpose within an instructional or 
non-instructional area* For exan^le, the blockbuilding center mate- 
rials could not be rated as of value to music* 

Findings indicrated that the teachers did not agree, at least not 
to any meaningful extent, that instructional materials in any of the 
centers were of no value* 
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Fixxllngs also indicated a high degree of specificity in some of the 
instructional materials in certain learning centers, i.e., a learning 
center rated high for a specific instructional area was sometimes con- 
sidered as having limited use in other areas. For example, the art cen- 
ter Instructional materials were rated as essential to art and the 
science center instructional materials were rated as essential to science. 
05ie high specificity of these instructional materials contrast with the 
more general applicability of materials in such centers as reading/li— 
brary and housekeeping, which were perceived by the teacb<=*rs as essen- 
tial to many of the instructional and non-instructional areas of the kin- 
dergarten program. 

An analysis of the total teacher responses to tiie rating scale 
continuum was develc^)ed to determine how instructional materials in each 
center were rated. 13ils analysis is not an rating but rather ^ 
total count of the number of essential desirable, enrichment, and no val- 
ue ratings for oil materials in the individual learning centers. A sam- 
ple of this analysis reveals the following generalizations: 

A. Housekeeping center materials were essential to 5 areas 
(language arts, social studies, mathematics, spontaneous 
play, and social adjustment); desirable to 4 areas (science, 
muscular coordination, emotional stability, and general 
health); enriching for art; and of no value to music. 

B. Music center materials v»ere essential to 3 areas (music, 
language arts, and social studies); desirable to 5 areas 
(mathematics, science, muscular coordination, emotional 
stability, and social adjustment); enriching to spon- 



taneous play; and of no value to general health. 

C. Mathematic center materials were perceived as being 
essential to 3 areas (mathematics ^ science ^ and Ian* 
guage arts); desirable to 4 areas (social studies | 
music, emotional stability, and social adjustment); 
enriching to none of the areas; and of no value to 
4 areas (art, spontaneous play, muscular coordina- 
tion, and general health). Ihis finding may ap- 
pear to be contradictory to the comment under C, 
page 90, regarding mathematics materials. It 
should be ranembered, however, that ”S” ratings 
represent agreement by five or more teachers while 
the evaluation continuum refers to a number fewer 
than five. 

Teacher ratings of instructional materials revealed a lade of 



knowledge concerning the use of: 

Item 

rope and pulley 
perception plaques 
water colors 
balance scale 
parquetry blocks 
snapping frames 
zippering frames 
buttoning frames 
pattern boards 
sequence boards 
tape recorders 
television 

listening centers with headset 
phonographs 

workbench and accessories 

piano 

pitchpipe 

magnets 

math teacher guide 



Respondents 



3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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CONCLUSIONS (Parts 1 and 2) 



The research findings of this study support the following con- 
clusions : 

A. Adequacy and diversity of instructional materials were 
cited by kindergarten teachers, (as well as, inciden- 
tally, by consultants and visitors,) as important fac- 
tors in developing the instructional program. Teacher 
assessments indicated that the instructional materials 
were adequate to extremely adequate for the kindergar- 
ten program. Only three of the various learning cen- 
ters had inadequate materials (listening, reading/li- 
brary, and music,} according to the teacher evaluations. 

B. The majority of the instruction:il materials were used 
on a dally basis. It should be noted, that the indi- 
vidual ratings for specific materials and/or for ma- 
terials within a specific learning center varied con- 
siderably, depending upon the type of material and 
its purpose as well as on its application to academic 
and non-academic areas. 

C. The majority of the instructional materials were per- 
ceived by the teachers as ranging from very suitable 
down to fairly suitable for the kindergarten program. 
Teachers indicated that the materials served as one 
means of attaining the objectives of the kindergarten 
program. 

D. In evaluating instructional materials as essential. 
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desirable 9 for enrichment , or of no value to specific 
academic and non-academic areas 9 most of the teachers 
indicated the materials were essential. Teachers were 
reluctant to assign a no value rating to materials and 
often did not respond at all if they could not catego- 
rize the material as essential 9 desirable 9 or for en- 
richment. 

E. According to the evaluations 9 the teachers appeared to 
perceive relationships among and between Instructional 
materials and specific academic and non-academic areas. 
Materials in all the learning centers were seen as im- 
portant to the development of language arts 9 some ma- 
terials were viewed as important to spontaneous play 9 
and only a few materials were perceived as important to 
a specialized area such as music. 

F. These evaluations also indicate that the teachers were 
unable to use all instructional materials effectively 
and suggest that the best use of materials was made in 
subject matter fields 9 where there is a direct tie-in 
between skills and materials. The evaluations also re- 
veal that the teachers did not perceive all the possible 
relationships between the various Instructional materials 
and one or several of the areas 9 for example 9 spontaneous 
play and mathematics 9 and also that they did not know how 
to use certain equipment and materials normally found in 
classrooms. 
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G« The findings also suggest that teachers did not un- 
derstand how to present and use some instructional 
materials in a progressive sequence. For example, 
the use of bead design could progress from a con^ 
Crete stage to a synbolic stage by being intro- 
duced on a visual, ccncrete level with colors, 
progressing toward developmental stages that use 
shapes and colors and vauriations of colors %d.thin 
shapes, to a pictorial stage with complexities in 
design, and on to an abstract or symbolic stage 
vhere the diild creates his own design. The same 
method could be followed with other Instructional 
materials in the kindergarten program. 

H. There appears to be a relationship between those 
instructional materials frequently used and those 
considered essential for the development of speci- 
fic academic and non-academic areas. For example, 
vhen analyzing the ”S" ratings (5 or more teadier 
ratings) for frequent of use and the essentiality 
of materials, the following samples of r^resenta- 
tive Information were derived: 

1. Unit blocks are used almost daily in the blodc- 
building center and were considered ess^tial 
in language arts, social studies, math, science, 
spontaneous play, muscular coordination, and 
social adjustment. 
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• Potsy pans, and cutlery are used almost dally in 
housekeeping centers and %#ere considered essen- 
tial in language arts, social studies, spontane- 
ous play, and social adjustment. 

3. Records are used almost daily in listening cen- 
ters and were considered essential to language 
arts, social studies, and music. 

4. The mathematics guide for teachers was not used 
daily and vms not considered essential to any 
academic or non-academic area. 

These findings suggest that those materials per- 
ceived as essential get the most frequent use. It 
also seems to indicate that familiarity with a mate- 
rial affects the frequai^ of use. Thus, subjective 
perception of the essentiality of a material to a spe- 
cific area, knowledge about effective use of the mate- 
rial, and understanding of how materials from one area 
can be related to another— all are important variables 
that need to be eaq>lored in greater depth. 

X* It follows that there is an apparent gap between «diat 
tea^iers are expected to do with instructional mate- 
rials and the level of Instructional performance in 
the kindergarten program. This strcxigly suggests that 
teachers need special, in-d^th, pre- and in-service 
training to use instructional materials to the great- 
est advantage. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations are offered in planning a further 
investigation of instructional materials in the kindergarten program: 

Am VIhile the teacher respondents to the evaluation of 
instructional materials represented the total num- 
ber of personnel involved in the kindergarten pro- 
ject (8), this sample is limited for drawing def- 
inite conclusions. It is strongly recommended that 
a larger sample of teachers (50 or more) be included 
in a future reseeurch design and it is essential that 
the research design be implemented prior to the onset 
of the program. 

B. Teacdiers should be actively involved in the selection 
and evaluation of instructional materials for the kln^ 
dergarten program. A representative sample of teach- 
ers should be involved in the actual selection proc- 
ess , following and revising tiie criteria developed 
for the pilot kindergarten progrcBn, and a larger sam- 
ple (50 or more) should be Involved in the assessment 
of the materials. 

C. There is a definite need to implsnent an orderly and 
intensive pre- and in-service program dealing with in- 
structional materials for teachers and aides. Ihese 
programs need specifically to deal %dth (1) the most 
recent research findings relating to instructional ma- 
terials , (2) the development of a basic linderstandlng 
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of hour to use Instructional materials to maximize in- 



struction, and (3) the development of a pattern for 
sequential Instructional ekptivities. 

D. There is a need to refine the existing evaluation 
instruments as well as to develc^ additional instru- 
ments that will assess how effective instructional 
materials are in contributing to the attednment of 
the dsjectives of liie kindergarten program* For 
example, certain of the following heuristic qpies- 
tions could be raised: 1) how often do pupils use 

the available materials?; 2) how often do teachers 
change ihe materials available to then?; 3) is a 
sequence of materials visible in classrooms?; 4) 
what is the relationship of standardized test data 
to the use of instructional materials?; and 5) idiat 
are the implications for the first-grade program in 
terms of instructional materials tisage? 
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CSJECnVE 6: To dctennln6 the function of teacher and develop 



a system of Inservlce training for them* 

For this objective, a survey instrument was designed by the CEEC 
staff to collect information on the background of aides and teachers, 
their perceptiems regarding the types of duties performed by aides, 
and their assessments of the contribution of the aides to the kinder- 
garten program. Both teachers and aides were requested to complete the 
survey. This information provides baseline data for formulating the 
role of the aides in the kindergarten program and will be used in de- 
veloping future plans. 

The survey instrument grouped the duties of the aides into the 
following six categories: 

1. direct instruction prescribed by the teacher and/or 
spontaneous activities under direction of the teach- 
er with the aide providing instruction, 

2. instructional support in prescribed activities under 
the direction of the teacher, 

3. technological siqpport involving the use of audio-vi- 
sual equipment and materials in teacher prescribed 
activities, 

4. clerical support vhich was teacher prescribed acti- 
vities that are directed toward preparing materials, 
recording pupil progress, and recording oth^ data 

5. monitorial support of supervisory duties, 

6. hous^eeping support to maintain a classroom conducive 
to the teaching-learning process. 

Analysis of Data 



The research findings of the survey showed that: 

. Educational attainment of the teacher aides con- 
sisted of four years of college with degrees by 
two aides, three years of college by two aides. 
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two years of college by one alde^ and hi^ school 
education for two aides. 

• The aides * * previous experience in working with 
young cMldren consisted of church work, suraner 
camp work, scout work, and baby sitting. In 
addition, six of the aides %#ere mothers, %«ith 
a total of 19 children between them. 

. All the kindergarten teachers had B.A. degrees 
or more, numerous hours in eeurly childhood edu- 
cation courses^ and three of the teachers had 
M.A. degrees. 

. Previous esqperlence of teachers in working with 
young Children consisted of teaching in elemert- 
tary schools (grades 1-6), kindergarten. Head 
Start, and college. Other experience mentioned 
included church %#ork, summer camp work, tutoring, 
baby sitting, and working as a physical thera- 
pist. Ihree of the teachers %#ere parents with a 
total of seven Children among them. 

. Analysis of the teachers' perceptions of duties 
assigned to aides and the aides' pcuxeptions of 
duties performed in the six categories revealed 
that: 

a. Instructional support %<as viewed by both 
teachers and aides as the area of greatest 
aide participation. 

b. Aides indicated that they performed as many 
or more housekeeping duties as they did in^ 
structlonal suq^qoort duties; however, teaClv- 
ers seemed to feel that they assign^ fewer 
housekeeping fUncidcxis to tiie aides. 

c. Teachers and aides agreed on the amount of 
monitorial siq^q^ort duties they assigned or 
nerformed. 

d. Teachers and aides generally agreed on the 
functions performed in the categories of 
instructional support, technological sup- 
port, and monitorial support. 

e. Combined responses of teachers and aides 
Indicated that duties viere ranked in the 
following order: 
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Instructional support - largest num- 
ber of responses 
Housekeeping support 
Clerical support 
Technological support 
Monitorial support 
Direct Instruction - least number of 
responses 

• Aides Indicated that they worked dally In the 
areas of housekeeping support (7), monitorial 
support (7), Instructional support (6), and 
clerical support (5). They also revealed 
that they frequently performed technological 
support duties (4), and Indicated extreme var- 
iance (ranging from dally to never) In how of- 
ten they performed direct Instruction duties. 

• Teachers* and aides* responses were nearly sim- 
ilar except for responses dealing with techno- 
logical and direct Instructional support. Il- 
lustrative of differences In responses relating 
to these areas are the following: 

a. Direct Instruction 

- While six teachers believed they had as- 
signed the teaching of an AAAS Science 
lesson to the aides, only three aides be- 
lieved they had ever performed this func- 
tion. 

- Teaching specific music skills to pupils 
was reported to have been assigned by 
four teachers, In contrast to the report 
of only two aides. 

b. Instructional Support 

- Despite the fact that only four teachers 
reported assigning the task of assisting 
with testing, six aides indicated they 
had performed this service. 

- Supervising the work of puzzles, experi- 
ments and activities growing out of group 
planning— assigned by six teachers, per- 
formed by four aides. 
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Cm Clerical Support 

- Processing book and supplies was con- 
sidered as an assignment by only three 
teachers but performed by six aides. 

d. Monitorial Si^port 

- Four teachers felt they had assigned to 
aides the function of preparing centers 
for sensory learning experiences, but 
only one aide indicated that she had 
ever performed this task. 

e. Housekeeping Support 

-> In connection with arranging and changing 
learning centers for instruction and 
checking classrooms for proper heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, only four teach- 
ers responded affirmatively in contrast to 
six aides. 

. Pre-service programs were assessed by both aides 
and teachers as being helpful. Aides viewed the 
pre-service programs as being slightly more help- 
ful than did teachers. The meetings on develop- 
mental ta:^s of children three to seven years of 
age and care and utilization of audio-visual 
equipment was rated by four aides as being most 
helpful while the professi^ial ethics and role 
of the teacher ai<^' was rated as helpful by three 
teachers. 



. Suggestions for ^re-service meetings included: 



By Teachers 

A clearer definition of the aide's 
role (7) 

More emphasis on child develop- 
ment (3) 

More time to plan with kindergar- 
ten teachers (2) 

More programs on art and vAiat to 
expect of five-year-olds (2) 



By Aides 

More assistance on understanding 
child development (4) 

Clearer definition of the aide's 
and the teacher's role (2) 

Well defined goals for the kinder- 
garten program (2) 

Dr. Helen Robison should repeat dis- 
cussion of starting kindergarten pro- 
gram (2) 
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More help vd.th music and rhythms More individualized help especially 
and audio-visual equipment (1) in the first days of school (2) 

• As with the pre— service proqramy both teachers and 
aides evaluated the in-service as helpful, with 
aides rating them as more helpful than did 
teachers. 

• Aides reported the in-service meetings on wood- 
worlcing, on evaluation, and on art as most help- 
ful; teachers viewed the woodworking meeting, 
alone as being most helpful. 

• Suggestions for in-service meetings included: 

By Aides By Teachers 



More inr-service meetings with 
teachers (5) 

Additional in-service time in 
^ (3), music (2), and woodwork- 
ing (1), and the use of equi^mient 
and materials in the program (1) 



Evaluation meetings with teachers, 
to exchange ideas and find solu- 
tions (1) 



Continue in-service in small 
groups (3) 

More i^ecific help from consul- 
tants in all areas (2) 

Assistance and direction in 
dealing with different Jcinds of 
children. (2) 

Practicum with kindergarten 
children (2) 



• All of the aides reported their greatest satisfaction 
coming from their association with the kindergarten 
■children and the opportunity this association gave them 
to observe the children's growth and developnnent. One 
aide mentioned her relationship with the teacher and the 
principal as a source of extreme satisfaction; another 
reacted favorably to being a part of an experimental 
instructional program. 

. Aides stated the following in regard to their least 
satisfying esq)eriences : 

"Never having enough time to accon^lish all we set 
out to do" (1) 

"The feeling of limitation in the amount of aid I 
was able to give the teacher" (1) 

"The lack of control and discipline of children" (1) 
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”Tcx> much testing” and "children seemed effected by 
the visitors" (1) 

Two aides indicated that there were no unsatisfactory 
e:q}eriences auid one aide did not respond to this ques- 
tionc 

• In rating the importance of their contributions to 
the kindergarten program, three aides thought it 
had been very effective, three thought it had been 
effective, and one stated it had been very effec- 
tive in regard to the children and limited in re- 
gard to help for the teacher. 

• Suggestions or recdnmendations by aides to remedy 
problems encountered this year included: 

- More specific guidelines 

- Clearer statement of goals and objectives of the 
kindergajrten program 

- Memos from the program coordinator sent to aides 
as well as to teachers, so that aides may plan 
instructional support for substitutes when oc- 
casion demands 

- A Negro aide in classroom situation where it 
would be particularly helpful 

CONCLUSIONS : 

The following conclusions have been derived from the findings; 
Ac The educational attainment and previous working e^iqjerience 
of the aides indicate that they were well educated with a 
variety of esqperiences including being a parent that as- 
sisted them for their role in the kindergarten program. 

B. Aides were used in the classrooms to perform a variety of 
duties, including instructional, houijekeeping, clerical, 
monitorial and technological support, and direct instruc- 
tion, with direct instructional duties both performed less 



often than any others. 

Evaluations from both aides and teachers reveal 
perceptual differences between teachers and aides 
and actual differences between the individual 
classrocins in the Ig^pes of duties assigned by 
teachers and the duties performed by aides. These 
facts suggest a need for further examination and a 
clearer understanding of the role of the aide in 
the kindergarten program. 

Ratings from the aides show that both pre- and in- 
service meetings, particularly those with teachers 
present, were a valuable experience for the aides. 
The findings also indicated there is a need to con- 
tinue a variety of pre- and in-service programs in 
academic and non-academic areas. 

Aides viewed their contributions to the kindergarten 
program, and particularly to the development of the 
diildren, as being very effective (more than 85 % of 
the aides). 



OBJECTIVE 7: To assist parents In understanding the meaning of the 



kindergarten program and activities . 

Because of the influence of the family unit on school success or 
failure, the importance of Involving parents in kindergarten and primary 
educational programs cannot be over emi^asized. It goes without saying 
that when parents and teachers work together, they have a better under- 
standing of the child and the child has a better opportunity for developing 
his potential* Schools should provide specific Information to parents 
about the educational program, its objectives, the expected learning 
experiences, and children's progress so that parents are not only in- 
formed but they also learn how to assist the school and their childrene 

It should be understood, howevei*, that in evaluating the degree 
of attainment of this objective, CEEC made no attempt to assess under- 
standing by parents of the kindergarten program* Instead, the evaluation 
took the alternative form of attempting to obtain from teachers information 
as to how parents were involved in the kindergarten program* For this 
purpose, a survey was designed regarding parent-teacher meetings, home 
visitation, and parent involvement; and suggestions or recommendations 
for improving hone-sdiool relations were obtained from the program's 
teachers* 

Analysis of Data 

It should be noted that although no released time was provided 
during the school day, all teachers held individual conferences for 
reporting to parents* 
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Table 1 revealed that six of the Icindergarten tea ch ers rated the 
parent meetings as being very effective in developing positive home- 
sctiool relations* None of the respondents felt the parent meetings %irere 
ineffective* 



1AB[£ I 



RATING OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PARENT MEETINGS FOR 
DEVELOPING POSITIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIGNS 


Rating of Effectiveness 


Teacher responses 

No* % 


Very effective 


6 


85*71 


Moderately effective 


1 


14*29 


Moderately ineffective 


0 


0*00 


Very ine^ective 


0 


0*00 


Do not know 


0 


0*00 


Totals 


7 


100*00 



The types of parent meetings arranged through «ie seven pilot 
kindergartoi schools are indicated in Table n* Seven types of parent 
meetings were cited by the teachers and in rank order of frequency they 
Included: 

1* orientation meetings (badc-to-school) 

2* individual conferences for reporting {upil progress to parents 
3* F1A meetings 
4* pre-school conferences 



5 



Indi ldual and group meetings and conferences to discuss the 
kindergarten program and its objectives 



6« informal social activities conducted at iiie sdiool to discuss 
various aspects of tiie kindergarten program 

7* informal telephone conversations vdth parents to discuss 
mutual concerns and/or problems* 

The teachers Indicated the meetings were well attended and rated 
the meetings as being very gooo to sijccellent* 



TABLB U 



TYPES OP EARENT MEETINGS 
SCHOOLS mVE PROVIDED OHIS YEAR 



Types of meetings 


Teacher responses 
No* % 


Orientation (back-to-school ) 


7 


100.00 


Conferences for reporting to 
parents 


7 


100.00 


PTA meetings 


6 


85.71 


Pre-school conferences 


3 


42.86 


Parent meetings and conferences— 
to discuss philosophy, program, 
and pupils 


2 


28.57 


Informal social activities 


2 


28.57 


Informal telepht^e ccmversations 


1 


14.29 



Table III ttie following page shows that four of the kinder- 
garten teachers indicated that h<xne visits viere either moderately effective 
or very effective'^ TWo of the respondents did not make home visits and 
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indicated they felt visitations viere ineffective* Although limited in 
vNBlierf the visits viere generally evaluated by the teac h ers as being use- 
ful. 



TKBl£ HI 

niTIIlG OF EFFBCnVENBSS OP 
HOME VISTEATIONS FOR EEVELOPDIG 
POSITIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 



Rating of Effectiveness 


Teacher responses 
No* % 


Very effective 


1 


14*29 


Moderately effective 


3 


42*86 


Moderately Ineffective 


0 


0*00 


Very ineffective 


2 


28*57 


Do not know 


0 


0*00 


No response 


1 


14*29 



Totals ^ 100*01 



The various iypes of home visits made by four of the seven kinder- 
garten teachers this year are presented in Table IV on the following 
page* In rank order of the types of home visits most fre<piently nadey 
they included: 

1* visits to discuss pupil concerns or problems and the kinder- 
garten prog ra m (4 teachers) 

2* social visits to get acquainted with parents and to discuss 
the child (3 teadiers) 

3* visits to children vho were ill (2 teachers) 



4. visits to secure parental assistance In the classroom (1 teacher) 

5. visits to provide assistance and service to both parents and 
pupils, e«g« referral for medical assistance or to provide 
clothi^ (1 teacher). 



lAHLB IV 

TYPES HOME VISITS 
NIUDE THIS YEfiR 



Types of Meetings 


Teacher responses 
No. % 


Visits to discuss various pupil 
problems and program 


4 


57.14 


Social visits to get acquainted 


3 


42.86 


Visit children that are ill 


2 


28.57 


Secure volunteer assistance 


1 


14.29 


Provide assistance and services 
to parents and pupils 


1 


14.29 



Table V on the folloMing page sumnarizes the various methods used 
to inform the parents about the program and provides assessments by the 
seven teachers of the effectiveness of the methods. Individual and group 
conferences, special meetings regarding the kindergarten program, invi- 
tations to visit the classrooms, and form letters viere cited as being 
\ised by all the teachers. Other methods included PTA meetings (5 teachers) 
home visits (4 teachers), and newsletters (1 teacher). Ihe teacher ratings 
indicated the methods viere generally effective. 

Ratings on PIA meetings and on home visits, however, suggest the 



nee<* for re-examination by individual schools of their philosophy con- 
cerning PIA meetings and heme visits and of tiie use they make of both in 
infonning parents. Ohe following questions mi^it be raised: (1) Has 

information for parents about school programs— and , in this case, 
especially kindergarten— be&i scheduled for alrea<!^ crowded Pm agencias? 

(2) Has the value of home visits for informing parents been fully explored? 



mBI£ V 



NEIHODS UTILIZED IN INFC»MING BARENTS 
ABOUT THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 





Teacher 


respemses 


Rating 


Teacher responses 


Methods Used 






of 

Methods 


No. 


% 


Form letter 


7 


100.00 


Effective 


6 


85.71 








Ineffective 


1 


14.29 


Home visits 


4 


57.14 


Effective 


3 


80.00 








Irieffective 


1 


20.00 


Special meeting 


7 


100.00 


Effective 


6 


85.71 








Ineffective 


1 


14.29 


Parent invited 
to classroom 


7 


100.00 


Effective 


6 


85.71 








Ineffective 


1 


14.29 


PTA meetings 


5 


71.43 


Effective 


4 


66.67 








Ineffective 


1 


33.33 


Gcniferences 


7 


100.00 


Effective 


6 


85.71 








Ineffective 


1 


14.29 


Newsletter 


1 


14.29 


Effective 


1 


100.00 








Ineffective 


0 


0.00 



Respcuises to the question of vhat other methods were used in in- 
volving parents in the kindergarten program are presented in Table VI. 
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Seven teachers indicated tiiey used parent volunteers to assist them in 
the classroom and requested assistance from parents, having them donate 
and/or share various educational materials and equipment for the class- 
room. Four teachers reported asking parents for assistance on field 
trips. 



mSLE VI 

DESCRIPTION OF OTHER HEOHODS USED IN INVOLVING 
PARENTS IN THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 





Teacher responses 


Methods of Involvement 


No. 


% 


Volunteer assistance in classroom— 
(room mothers, parties, preparing 
and typing information, taping music 
and stories, snadc program, etc.) 


7 


100.00 


Parents requested to donate and 
share various materials and equipment 


7 


100.00 


Parents involved in field trips 


4 


57.14 


Parents provided opportunities to visit 
and observe in tiie classroom 


2 


28.57 



Table VII on the following page categorizes the suggestions or 
recomnendations provided by teachers for improving home-s^ool relations. 
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TABLE VII 



SUGGESTIONS OR RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR IMPROVING HONE-SCHOOL REIATICNS 





Teacher responses 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


No. 


% 


Continue and increase tiie use of parent 
volunteers in the classroon 


3 


37.50 


Continue and increase the practice of 
observations, visits, and conferences 
for parents 


2 


25.00 


Continue h(xne visits by teachers and 
provide school time for these visits 


1 


12.50 


Develop or increase the newsletters 
to parents 


2 


25.00 


Develop parent involvement with principals, 
teachers, psychologists, nurses, and nu- 
trition specialists to provide specific 
assistance on various concerns and problens 


1 


12.50 



Teacher responses Included Uie following: 

. I would like to develop a volunteer program tiiat would 
allow parents to work in the classroom on certain days. 

• I need to schedule more frequent newsletters to parents. 

. The important tiling is to involve parents as soon as 
possible— volunteering time and materials. 

. Make more use of local parent talent as consultants to 
the classroom, e.g. the dentist, fir^nan, policeman. 

. Use team of teacher, principal, psychologist, nurse, 
nutrition specialist in working witii parents. 

. I think all teachers should be reqiiired to make home visits 
on school time. 




CONCLUSIONS: 



A. The home-school relations program developed by the in- 
dividual schools %#as successful in establishing an atmosphere 
of understanding, acceptance, and respect for the kindergarten 
program. 

B. Ihe number and types of parent meetings used by the teachers 
were successful. 

C. Hie number and types of home visits were somewhat successful 
but home visits need to be reassessed. 

D. A variety of methods was used to inform parents about the 
program and teacher evaluations indicated that the overall 
home-school relations for the kindergarten program were 
generally successful. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

A. A careful delineation of goals for home— school relations and 
of roles and responsibilities of kindergarten teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors should be drawn up. 

B. Pre- and in-service meetings for school personnel in planning 
and developing positive home— school relations should be 
scheduled. 

C. A policy for the types and number of parent 

meetings and home visits conducted during the school year 
should be established. 
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Released time for teachers to conduct individual conferences 



for reporting to parents should be provided. 

E. Events should be surveyed next year regarding their per-> 
ceptlons of the effectiveness of hcsne-school relations. 

Ihere is a correlation between attendance by children in kinder- 
garten classes and parents* understanding of the instructional program. 
Vlhen parents understand what the program is doing for their children and 
perceive this as important, they ordinarily are interested in having their 
child'ren attend school as regularly as possible. There is also a cor- 
relation between regular attendance and success in school. 

Conversely, vdien attendance is high, ♦'he assumption can generally 
be made that parents' understanding and successful home-school relaticais 
have been attained. The following kindergarten enrollment - attendance 
data would bear out the "successful" evaluation of the kindergarten's 
home-school relations: 

. The kindergarten classes diowed an attendance of 92.3 per cent 
in the morning classes and 92.5 per cent in the afternoon classes. 

. Only 19 kindergarten children withdrew from the program. Reasons 
given for withdrawals were: 

A. moving 15 

B. placed in private kindergarten- 2 

C. personal reasons - -- -- -- 2 
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OBJECTIVE 8 : To serve as demonstration centers for prospective teach- 

ers, aides t and other interested persons « 

In January 1968, the pilot classes were opened for visitors in 
each of the seven schools (Centreville, Edsall Park, Hollin Meadows, 
Lewinsville, Springfield Estates, Walnut Hill, and Westmore)* An 
analysis of the data collected reveals that the classes served this 
purpose very well. For the time period beginning in January and ex*» 
tending through the beginning of May, 840 visitors observed in the 
seven schools. If parent volunteers are added to this total, (parent 
volunteers were involved in a variety of activities in each of the 14 
individual classes) the pilot kindergarten classes vd.ll have had ap- 
proximately 1,000 visitors for the 1967-68 school year. The following 
table presents specific data for the ixidividual schools: 



NUMBERS OP VISITORS TO 
PILOT KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 



Schools 


No. of Visitors 


School 1 


112 


School 2 


133 


School 3 


84 


School 4 


70 


School 5 


129 


School 6 


129 


School 7 


183 


Total 


840* 



• These figures do not include parent volunteers. 
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A limited sample of visitors viho observed in the kindergarten 



demonstration classes includes: 



Dr. Helen Robison, 

Mrs. Margaret McIntyre, 

Dr. Jean Symmes, 

Mrs. Jeanne Ouill, 

Mrs. Louise Berman, 

Mrs. Jeanette Itygard, 

Mrs. Patty Hales, 

Miss Patty Withrow, 

Mr. Bernardo Santos, 

Mrs. Lenore Pllssner, 
Mrs. Mary Anne Lecos, 
Mr. William R. Perlik, 
Mr. John Pearson, 

Mr. Samuel J. Coffey, 

Mr. Barry Morris, 

Mr. W. Harold Ford, 

Dr. George G. Tankard, 

Miss Virginia Benson, 
Mr. W. T. Bigger, 

Nr. William M. Martin, 
Nr. John Hurley, 

Mrs. Margaret F^ulk, 
Mrs. Louise Murphy, 

Mrs. Lucille Lyons, 

Mr. Donald Jones, 

Mrs. Rachel Sugarman, 



Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. 

George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Children's Hospital, Washington, 

D. C. 

University of Maryland, Head Start 
Regional Lab 

University of Maryland, Head Start 
Regional Lab 

Director of Elementary Education, 
Arlington County Schools, Va. 

Elementary Siqpervlsor, Arlington 
County Schools, Va. 

Norfolk City S^ool, Va. 

Superintendent, Nor^em lAizon Teach- 
ers' College, Philliplnes 
Fairfax County School Board 
Fairfax County School Board 
Fairfax County School Board 
Fairfax County School Board 
Associate Superintendent, Fairfax 
County Schools, Va. 

Assistant Superintendent for Finance, 
Fairfax County Schools, Va. 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruc- 
tion, Fairfax County Schools, Va. 
Assistant Superintendent for Research 
and Program Development, Fairfax County 
Schools, Va. 

Director of Elementary Education, 
Fairfax County Schools, Va. 

Director of Supply, Fairfax County 
Schools, Va. 

Assistant Director of Supply, Fairfax 
County Schools, Va. 

Chief Psyciiologist, Fairfax County 
Schools, Va. 

Assistant Supervisor for Speci.al Edu- 
cation, Fairfax County Schools, Va. 
Personnel Director-Elenentary Educa- 
tion, Fairfax County Schools, Va. 
Coor^nator of Ifead Start, Fairfax 
County Scdiools, Va. 

Director of Health and Physica? Edu- 
cation, Fairfax County Schools, Va. 
Northern Virginia Private School 
Association 




Mrs* Clarence Vidceryf Northern Virginia Private School 

Association 

Mrs* Kathleen Miller^ Virginia M'vxtessori Schoolf Fairfax 



Va* 



Mrs* Clara Oennis* 



Jade and Jill Kindergarten, Fairfax 



Va* 



Mrs* Karie Canning, 
Mrs* Judy Smith, 



f 



League of fionien Voters 
League of Wcxnen Voters 



Mrs* Margaret Ooane, 
Mrs* Steve Shott, 



Lutheran Bmmanual Day School 



Station fMAL 



This selected list does not include the numerous Fairfax County 
principals, si^>ervlsQrs, prospective teachers. Head Start teachers 
and volunteers, and interested parents %iho observed in the classes* 

Illustrative cenments given hy the visitors to the kindergarten 
classrooDs included: 

"The visit proved to be both Interesting and informative* 
and the children viere most gracious and quite at ease %d.th 
visitors in the room* Both the teacher and aide wodeed 
vrell together and mere most helpful in answering my nu- 
merous questions* I was impressed with the marvelous 
equipment and happy atmosphere in the room" 

"All three of us %#ere pleased and excited about the kinds 
of things the teacher was doing with her class" 

"I just wanted you to know how pleased we were with the 
program of this particular classroom* The teacher exem- 
plified the progressx^ type of teacher that is needed* 

We especially thought she was doing an excellent Job in 
such an in^xurtant area vhere youngsters will receive their 



first taste of school" 



OBJBCnVE 9: To develop management routines* 



Management routines necessary fbr the in^le.aentation of the kin- 
dergarten program %#ere developed and Incorporated into the program 
throughout the year. They are only in terms of task cooqpletion, i.e., 
has the transportation of kindergarten children been planned and organ- 
ized on the central administration level and on the individual school 

level? 

The chapter titled, "Planning and Organizing : A Chronology” out- 

lines various organization and management routines, stating how they 
were planned and their disposition. Items relating to planning within 
an individual school and coordination between a sdiool and the central 
administration are discussed under Survey of the Perceptions of the 
Mjiderqarten Program of Principals and Teewhers. A chart titled 
"Kindergarten Planning: A Systems Approach" will be included in the 
ccnplete report of the kindergarten pilot program. It shows the task- 
time considerations, and %ihidi department was to be responsible for the 
various tasks. It provides a specific plan for a ^stematic approach in 
organizing, planning, and implementing the kindergarten program and sug- 
gests specific considerations and tasks that must be completed if the 
program is to be implemented. This should be useful to school personnel 
who are re^xxisible for the organization and administration of similar 
pilot programs. 
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OBJECTIVE 10: To develop alternate plans for evaluation 



Atternate plans is here defined as developing several modes of 
evaluating the same factors. This %«as partially fulfilled in certain 
sections of the evaluation of specific objectives. For example , in 
assessing the Children in the pilot program, both standardized and non- 
standardized instrusients %iere used. Also the achievement of the chil- 
dren was determined by standardized test results as well as teacher 
evaluations. This objective is long term and the evaluation design of 
the pilot program will serve as base line data for future kindergarten 
evaluations. 

It is anticipated that various new forms of evaluation % 1 d.ll be 
designed in the future \Mudti %fill yield further information on specific 
factors presently being studied as well as new factors that need to be 
studied in the future, l.e. teacher-child interaction in the classroom. 

(SJECnVE 11: Tb study alternate patterns of class size. 

This objective %iBs abandoned in August, 1967, (see page 3). 
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PERCEPTIONS OP KCNDERGAROEN PERSONNEL 



Certain research studies have shown a strong relatlcmshlp between 
sdiool administrative procedures and the quality of classroom instruction. 
Other studies have revealed a need to obtain data describing perceptions 
by participants— -teachers and administrators— toward the goals , effective- 
ness , and program implementaticm of pilot educaticm projects. In light 
of these previous studies^ the CEEC staff deemed it important to .examine 
the effectiveness of administrative and supervisory activities in the 
demonstration kindergarten classes as %#ell as to identify factors %4hich 
constituted strengths or weaknesses in program design and implementation. 

Three instruments were designed to obtain relevant information: 

(1) A Survey of the Perceptions of Kindergarten Teachers; (2) A Survey 
of the Perceptions of Kindergarten Principals ; and C3) An Inventory of 
Factors Affecting the Kindergarten Program. 

The surveys attempted not only to assess reacti^ms by teachers and 
principals toward the objectives of the ki n de r garten program and tiie 
effectiveness of various areas of administration and supervision^ but also 
to get Iheir recommendations and suggestions for modiflcaticm or deletion 
of specific areas of the program. 

PERCBPTIGNS OF TEACHERS AN D PRINCIIALS 
CCNCERNING THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 

Analysis of Data 

- The largest number of teacher and principal respondents 
(60 per cent) evaluated the kindergarten program as very 
goody vilth very little improvement needed. Prin c ipals 
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perceived the program more favorably than did tea ch e r s ; 
two indicated the program was excellent and needed no 
improvement and four indicated that the program was very 
good %dth very little improvement needed* Only five of 
the teachers rated the program as very good vdth very 
little improvement needed and none of them assessed it 
as excellent* 



- Ihe teachers and principals listed the major objectives 
of the kindergarten program as shown: 



Teachers 

Preparing the child for the first 
grade by providing a successful 
introduction to school life and 
routines (7 teachers) 

Heeting individual needs and devel- 
oping Ihe %hole child (6 teachers) 



Fosteiring a gcxx) self-image and 
self-confidence (5 teachers) 



Providing an enriched envircxunenty 
%dLth many and varied materialSy 
for the children (5 teachers) 

Broinoting readiness in all areas 
of learning and fostering the 
accjuisition of academic skills 
(3 teachers) 

Developing social skills. Sharing, 
getting along with others, etc* 

(2 teachers) 



Principals 

Developing social skills and 
learnings (7 principals) 



Promoting readiness in a variety 
of areas for introduction to school 
life (3 principals) 

Assisting children to meet and 
solve their own problems 
(3 principals) 

Developing the learning potential 
of five-year-old children and the 
acquisition of worthwhile infor- 
mation (3 principals) 



- More than 85 per cent of the principals and 75 per cent 
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of the teachers stated that they thou^t the objectives 
of the kindergarten program were met* 

- Most principals (more than 85 per cent) stated that they 
felt the teachers understood the objectives of the program, 
while the majority of teachers (more than 62 per cent) 
felt the principals understood the program objectives* 



- Seven of the eight teachers finally Involved in the program 
judged their aide's attitudes toward the program as being 
very positive to positive* All seven principals of the 
schools involved judged both the respective teacher's and 
aide's attitudes toward the program as being very positive 
to positive* One teacher indicated that her aide's attitude 
was neutral, explaining that the aide "felt the program 
should take a different approach— more em|hasis on academics 
with workbooks but (that die) has recently yielded on this 
point after observing the children's adiievement* ” 



In assessing the kindergarten program, the principals and teadiers 
gave the following ratings: 





Principals 


Teachers 


Instruction 


Very effective (6) 


Effective (5) 


Administration 


Effective (4) 


Effective (4) 


Supervision 


Very effective (3) 


Effc^ctive (6) 


Inservlce 


Very effective (4) 


Effective (4) 


Home-school relations 


Very effective (4) 


Effective (6) 


Some Ineffective and very ineffective ratings 


were received for 



Administration, Supervision, and Inservice 




Hore than 57 per cent of the principals reported that they had 
contact and/or conferences vdth the respective kindergarten teacher on 
a daily basis and an equal per cent of tJie teachers confirmed tills 
finding. Neither teachers nor principals offered any recommendations 

regarding Intranstaff conmunication* 

Althou^ roost pnrincipals and teadiers Indicated that tiiey usiially 
found it necessary to comnunicate vdth tiie CEBC Planning Supervisor on 
a monthly basis , two of the principals required viedcly communication. 
Both teachers and principals reported a variety of metiiods used to ccan- 
municate with the supervisor, (i.e., personal contact, by telephone, and 
by memorandum). Various recommendations regarding communication between 
the Planning Supervisor and teachers and princi p als included: 

Teachers Principals 

<jontinuous monthly inservlce Pronqit replies to telephone calls 

meetings 

Advance notice of meetings 

Hore prompt communications to 

the school More visitations to the schools 

Increased assistance zuid guidance 
in the early months of the program 

- Six of the teachers felt their role in the kindergarten pro- 
gram had been very well defined and indicated that the aides* 
role was generally very well to moderately defined. One of 
the teachers stated the aides' role was poorly defined. 
Principals generally jxKlged their role to be very well to 
moderately wel3 defined, although one principal stated it 
wa£ pocily defined. 
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As a result of the kindergarten program, principals reported 
that responsibilities for scheduling (6), supervising the 
teacher (5), additional meetings and conferences (5), 
materials, supplies, equipment and space (6-7), coordination 
of the program vdth the regular school program (4), bus 
transportation (2), public relations Cl), and medical screen- 
ing (1) had been assumed by them In addition to other full- 
time responsibiliti es « 

Both principals* and teachers' ratings of the Impact of the 
program on the development of children In the following 
academic and non-academic areas showed: 

A. Eight of the 11 academic and non-academic areas, 
i.e., language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
science, art, free and dramatic play, onotional 
stability, and social adjustment, were judged to 
be very helpful in the development of pupils* 

B. Ihree areas, music, muscular coordination, and 
general health, appeared to be moderately helpful* 

C* Specifically, the kindergarten principals rated as 
very helpful tine development of pupils in the areas 
of social adjustment (7), language arts (6), 
mathematics (6), and science (6)* Five of the 
principals indicated that the areas of art, free 
dramatic play, and emotional stability were very helfpul* 
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0* Ihe kindergarten teachers indicated that the following 
areas were very helpful for pupil development: 
science (8), language arts (7), mathematics (7)f 
art (7 ) 9 and muscular coordination (7)« Six 
teachers also revealed that the areas of free and 
dramatic play and social adjustment viere very helpful 
in developing pupil skills and attitudes. 

£• These findings suggest greater reaction to academic 
areas than to non-academic areas. This might be 
^cplained by atie fact that the skills in academic 
areas are more observable. 

- VOiile most kindergarten teachers (75 per cent) stated they 
understood how to use the instructional materials provided 
for the program, two of the teachers indicated they kne' 
how to use only some of the materials. All of the princi- 
pals responded that the teadiers knew how to use all of the 
materials. 

- A sample of teacher and principal recommendations regarding 
instructional materials shows the following: 

Teachers Principals 

Materials and equipment in the Sturdier kitchen equipment 

classrooms before September 

More functional storage facilities 

More resource books for teachers 

and more instructional materials Improved Instnwtlonal usage 

with specific directions for 

language arts and math Metal play furniture be e)< mine ted 
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Principals 






Teachers 

Inservlce In Hie area of Instruc- 
tional materials 

Materials and equipment graded 
for difficulty to meet develop- 
mental requirements 

Continued and refined evaluation 
of materials and equipment 



Furniture delivered before program 
begins 

Adequate materials and equipment 
for program 



- More than 57 per cent of the principals evaluated the home- 
school relations aspect of the kindergarten program as very 
effective; 75 per cent of the teachers assessed this portion 
of the program as effective. None of the principals or 
teachers thought that the home-school relations was in- 
effective or very ineffective. 



- The following barriers to the success of home-school 
relations were cited by teachers and principals. 



Teachers 

Public relatlois-«4nisunderstanding 
in community as to need, objectives, 
and methods of kindergarten r-'*ogram 
(5) 

Lack of dally contact with other 
teachers and pupils resulting in 
the elimination of valuable co- 
operative teaching and sharing (2) 

Lack of understanding of how the 
five- and six-year old works and 
plays (particularly plays) (2) 

Lack of practical information for 
beginning a kindergarten program (1) 



Principals 

Insufficient supplies and equipment 
at beginning of year (2) 

Too many visitors in classes (1) 

Not enough contact with parents (1) 

Wide range of differences in chil- 
dren (1) 

Lack of specific direction (1) 

Lack of advance notice for 
kitylergarten program (1) 
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Teachers 



Principals 



Poor relationship between kinder- 
garten teaciier and aide (1) 

Inadequate coanunication (1) 



- TWO respondents reported observing no barriers* 



— Various r ^^***>*^**^ ^ to overcooie barriers were offered 
by principals and teacbers* They included* 



Teachers 

More PTk meetings 

Additional meeting with parents 
tw discuss kindergarten program 

TWO teachers per school for 
kindergarten program 

Strong orientation program for 
kindergarten teachers 

More informatian that is prac- 
tical and applicable to the 
classroom 

More superviscry assistance to 
support teachers 

Additional assistance in defining 
role of teacher aide 



Principnls 

Better preparation and iaqproved 
planning for kindergarten programs 

More specific direction throu^ 
more intensified visits of super- 
visor 

(Greater understanding between 
teacher^ aide^ and parent volunteers 
regarding the program 

Released turn for teachers to hold 
parent conferences twice a year 
and inservice training for more 
effective reporting to parents 

Specific guidelines for program 
direction 



- Both teachers and principals cited the following factors as 
facilitating the progress o± Uie kindergarten programs 



Teachers 

Inservice programs on mcxithly 
basis— small groups for inservice 
and exchange of ideas 



Rcincipals 

Attitude and ability of kindergarten 
teachers, aides, CEBC Planning 
Supervisor, and voluntecars 



Teachers 

Cooperative and pleasant attitude 
of CEBC Planning Supervisor, CEEC 
staff, and consultants 

Up-to-date materials and equip- 
ment 

The teacher aide 
Ohe principal 

Provisions for observations 

Public relations for program and 
supportive parents 



Principals 

Interested and supportive parents 

Materials and supplies 

Preplanning and inservice education 
of teachers by CEBC Planning Super- 
visor and consultants 
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mCHERS* PERCEPTIONS OP FACTORS 
KF FECmiG TOE KINDERGARTHi PROGRMl 

Analysis of Data 

Analysis of the data indicates that the majority of the 
administration^ instruction, inservice, and staff-relations 
factors listed in an inventory %#ere evaluated by the kinder- 
garten teachers as crucial or relatively important factors 
to the progress of the kindergarten program. The information 
siiggests that teachers perceived the instructional and ad- 
ministration factors as being more crucial for the progress 
of ihe program tiian %#ere staff-relations and inservice fac- 
tors. Factors relating to inservice %fere seen as the least 
important of the four major factoirs, being regarded as only 
relatively important rather than as crucial. 

Specifically, more than 62 per cent of the teac h e r s (5 or more 
teachers) rated the following factors as being crucial factors 
in the progress of the program ; 

1. Administrative factors 

a. availability of materials, supplies, and equipment 

b. the quantity of materials, si;q>plies, and equipment 
provided for the art, blockbuilding, manipulative, 
reading/library, sand-water table, and vporkbeneh 
learning centers 

c. quality of organization and coordination of the 
program provided by CEBC and the principal of ihe 
local school 

d. flexibility of the kindergarten program 
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e. amcwmt of time and adequacy provided for the snack 
break, playgrt^und period, and free play during the 
school day 

Four teachers (50%) also Indicated that the fblloMlng 
%iere crucial factors: 

f • availability of classroom furniture 

g. adequacy of classroom space for art, housekeeping, 
reading/library, and sand-water learning centers 

h. guidelines for classroom management and operation 

i. degree of cooperation and coordination of kinder- 
garten teac he rs with the school staff 



2. Instructional factors 

a. instructional materials provided for the pupils 

b. opportunities to individualize the instructional 
program in language arts and art 

c. informal class atmosphere with small groups of 
children 

d. teacher responsibility in dec:! ding on amount of 
tJjne and depth of stuc^ in language arts, science, 
and art 

novelty and variety of new materials and supplies 

f • enqphasis cm more pupil-teacher interacticm (all 
the teachers cited this point) 

g. opportunities for teachers to explore new ideas 
and techniques 

h. suitability of instructional level and materials 
for children in language arts, science, art, and 
music 

Four teac h ers (50%) also stated that the following 
were crucial factors: 

i. grouping of children for Instructional activities 



ERJC 
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j. opportunities to individualize the instructional 
program in mathematics and science 

k. teacher responsibility in deciding on the amount 
of time and depth of stiK^ in social studies^ 
mathematics, and music 



3* Inservice factors 

a. quality of the inservice meetings emd contributions 
of various consultants and the CEEC staff (Dr. Helen 
Robison, Teachers College, Colund>ia University was 
rated esKsellent by all ei^t teachers) 

b. amount of time devoted to inservice programs 

c. emotional support provided to teadiers by the 
inservice meetings 

d. motivation derived from the inservice meetings by 
the teachers 

Four t^diers revealed (50%) that the following were 
also crucial factors: 

e. general overall quality of the inservice meetings 

f . pertinence of the inservice meetings concerned with 
the responsibilities of the teacher and aide in 
supervising children's activities 

g. adequacy of support provided by CBEC Planning Super- 
visor 



4. Staff relation factors 

a. overall degree of cooperation provided by other 
pilot kindergarten teachers and the CEEC staff 

b. degree of cooperation and assistance provided by 
the local school principal and/or assistant prin- 
cipal 

c. degree of understanding and acceptance parents 
and the communities served by the pilot program 

d. amount of communication between the kindergarten 
teacher and the local school principal 



e* role definition of the kindergarten 

Four teac h e r s (50 per cent) revealed that the fblloMing 
were also crucial factors: 

f • overall degree of cooperation from teacher aides 

g. degree of understanding and acceptance ^ school 
staff 

h. adequacy of home visits hy teachers 

• Fifty per cent or more of the kindergarten ^a^ers (4 to 
8 teachers) evaluated the following factors as being rela- 
tively Important factors in the progress of the kindergarten 
program : 

1. Administrative factors 

a. availabllil^ of classroom furniture for program 

b. adequacy of classroom space for blockbuilding, 
listening, and manipulative learning centers 

c* quantity of materials, supplies, and eqiiipment 
for the housdceeping learning center 

d. amount of time and adequacy of scheduled In- 
service meetings 

e. guidelines for the instructional program 

f • supervision provided by the CEEC Planning Super- 
visor 

2. Instructional factors 

a. opportunity to individualize the social studies 
program 

b. degree of fcvniliarity of teachers vdth new instruc- 
tional materials 

c. meetings of principals and CEEC Planning Supervisor 
to plan the kindergarten program 
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d. presence of systonatlc project evaluation 

e. suitability of Instnictlonal level and materials 
for social studies 



3. Inservice factors 

a. quality of specific consultants and their specific 
contributions to the inservlce meetings 

b. general quality of the contributions of all con- 
sultants at inservice meetings 

c. amount of Inservice time devoted to instructional , 
administrative y and supervisory concerns 

d. adequacy of inservlce meetings in tiie area of 
language arts, sciencey and supervision of Children 

e. adequacy of inservice meetings for principals 

f. motivation derived from the Inservice meetings 
by teacher aides 



relations factors 

a. adequacy of orientation meetings for parents and 
the school staff which defined role of the kinder- 
garten program 

b. adequacy of additional meetings and conferences 

to further define the program and provide evaluation 
of pupil progress 

c. amount of communication between first-grade teachers 
and kindergarten teachers 

d. amount of communication betweeti kindergarten 
teacdiers and the CEEC staff 

e. adequacy of role definition for teacher and aide 



Various administrative y instructional and inservice factors 
were cited by the teachers as being neutral » neltiier facil- 



itating nor deterring the progress of the program 



A sample 



of tiiese includedi 



a. adequacy of overall classroom space for classroom 
(4 teachers) 

b* opportunity to lndlvlduali 2 se the music program 
(4 teachers) 

c. amount of time to prepare instructional materials 
(4 teadiers) 

d. extent of disturbance of instruction during class- 
time (5 and S teachers, respectively) 

e. amount of inservice time devoted to home-school cr- 
eams (3 teachers) 

f* atequa^ of inservice for social studies, mathematics, 
art, and music (4 tea^iers) 

g. adequacy of amount of time provided for visitation 
and observation in other kindergarten classes (3 tea- 
chers) 



• Teachers rated the fbllOMing factors as being relatively 
important in blocking the progress of the kindergarten pro- 
gram ; 

a. adequacy of the classroom space for the workbench 
learning center (2 teadhers) 

b. readiness of teadher aides in September for tiie 
program (2 teachers) 

c« pupil-teaser ratio, including teaSer aides 
(3 teachers) 

d. number of meetings with teaSer aides to plan the 
kindergarts program (5 teaSers) 

e. adequacy of inservice training program in Se areas 
of art and music (2 teaSers) 

• TeaSer evaluatioTxS revealed that ttie following factors 
were assessed as being crucial in blocking the progress of 
the proegam; 



i 






a* adequacy of classroom space for the blodcbulldijig, 
sand-vnter table, and workbench learning cente/rs 
teacher for each center) 

b. quantity of materials, equipment, and supplies for 
the reading/library learning center (1 teacher) 

c* supervision provided by the Planning Supervisor 
(1 teacher) 

d. initUil selection procedure for pupils (1 teacher) 

e* availability of school time for planning and pre- 
paring instruction (2 teachers) 

f« pertinence of instructional topics covered during 
tiie inservlce meetings (1 teacher) 

g. adequacy of Inservlce training program in the areas 
of language arts, social studies, mathematics, art, 
operation emd management, and supervision (1 teacher 
for each area mentioned) 

h* adequacy of amount of time for visitation and obser- 
vation of oiher kindergarten classes (1 teacher) 
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CCWCmSlOWS REGARDING PERCEPTIOWS OP KINDERGARTEN PERSONNEL 



The total ninnber of teachers and principals responding to the two 
surv^Sy "Perceptions of Teachers and Principals Involved In the Kinder- 
garten Program" (Part A of the section) and "Factors Affecting the 
Kindergarten Program" (Part B), %«as relatively small and conclusions 
that would be applicable to the kindergarten program on a countyvd.de 
basis cannot be dravin from this year's study. Further » of course^ the 
function of the Center for Effecting Educational Change was to Implement 
a pilot kindergarten program and to submit specific curricular and or- 
ganizational information to the Department of Instruction, Fairfax 
County Schools, which— In Implementing a countywide program— will have 
the responsibility for accepting, modifying, or rejecting the philosophy 
and procedures developed In the pilot program and the reconmendations 
growing out of CEEC's research findings. 

With the foregoing facts In mind, however, certain general con- 
clusions can be made. Among them are: 

A. In attempting to assess how well objectives listed at the 
beginning of this section (page 133) were met, the CEEC staff 
designed a Curriculum Development Team approach (see page 7) 
and evalixitlve Instruments vhlch would reveal the structure 
of a kindergarten program. Research findings Indicate that 
these procedures were effective. This conclusion derives 
from the fact that CEEC was able to supply the Department of 
Instmctlon vdLth the following: 

lo data regarding learning activities and specific curric- 
ulum, operation, and management mat er ials as aids In 
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developing the Kindergarten Curriculum Guide for the 
1968-69 school year; 

2* various survey and rating scales vihich provide specific 
information on organization of the program, revealing 
broad outlines of learnings and of learning activities 
in various areas, as well as delineating the factors, 
procedures, and materials table f<x the kindergarten 
program* 

B* Uie detailed information resulting from the scope and diversity 
of specific questions included in the evaluation instnanents 
should be carefully exaro."ined if maximum value is to be derived 
from the study* 

C* Hie survey by principals and teachers (Part A) represents a 
broader assessment of the kindergarten program than the Factor 
Inventory (Psurt B), vihich provides an in-depth analysis of 
administration, instruction, in-service, and staff relation 
factors as perceived the teachers* While tlie survey might 
raise questir"i6 similar to the factor inventory, it does 
not pinpoint specific information* For example, the factor 
inventory shows tiiat to assess tiie program's effectiveness in 
developing a broad outline of specific learnings one must 
consider such evidence as (1) administration^— adequacy of 
classroom space for specific learning centers, (2) instruction- 
suitability of instructional level and materials for children. 
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(3) inservice— adequacy of inservice training for specific 
areas I and (4) staff relations— degree of understanding and 
acceptance of the kindergarten program by, among others, the 



school staff* 



GEWBRMi OONOXISICNS AlP RECXliffiNDIiTICNS 



Researdi performed ty the Center for Effecting Educational Change 
(SEC) is based on the philosophy of a ^stenatic change procedure^. A 
^stematic cdiange procedure calls for continuing evaluation , adaptation, 
and implementation* This being so, it follows that CEBC does not sug- 
gest that the kindergarten dsaonstration program produced definitive 
answers conceminq all five-year-olds in all school situations in 
Fairfax County* as delineated in this report, however, the program did 
produce researdi i4iich clearly points to areas which should be revlci^ 
and analyzed before i mplem e n tation of the county-wide kindergarten pro- 
gram* It also illustrated a nunber of factors which need further study* 

General conclusions and recoanendations derived from the findings 
of this stiky are: 

1* The kindergarten program does not produce similar 
effects for all children* It is essential that 
the ki n d er ga r ten program be flexible in order to 
meet the varying cognitive, social, emotional, 
and physical needs of the children. 

2* Because instruments for proficient evaluation of 
the achievement of kindergarten children are so 
few, further identification and development of 
such evaluative instrunents should be given 
priority in any assessment of the kindergarten 
program* 
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3« A research project %«ith a larger nundber of children, 
teachers, principals, and aides should be undertaken 
to substantiate the effectiveness or ineffectiveness 
of tile pilot program. 

4. The findings herein reported should serve as baseline 
data for both continued program development and 
further research. To this end a comnittee of elementary 
school personnel should be formed to examine these data 
and to formulate guidelines for future kindergarten 
programs as viell as effective articulation by the 
primary school program. The examination would be 
profitably directed toward: 

. instructional materials 

. role of the aide 

. factors affecting the kindergarten program, i.e., 
administration, instruction. Inservice, and staff 
relations 

. administrative and supervisory roles and the 
relationship of these roles to the effectiveness 
of the instructional program 

. diaracterlstics and background of kinder^rten 
children as shown by information on standardized 
test data. 

The above areas could be analyzed by individual schools 
to pinpoint unique needs and for further refinanent and 
developmait of the program. 

5. The barriers Id^tifled by the CEEC Planning Supervisor, 
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prindpalSi taachers, and aides should be carefully 
examined in order to elimiiate as many as possible. 

6. Demonstration centers should be identified and organized 
for prospective teachers, aides, and other interested 
persons and demonstration teachers should assist vdth 
inservice activities on a practical level. In addition, 
kindergarten teachers should have the opportunity and 
time to observe exemplary classrooms. 

7. Appropr i ate guidelines for responsibilities, functions, 
and authority should be established for all personnel 
or departments involved in programs serving as pilots 
for later systenMiiide implementation. 

8. Study of the function of teacher aides should be 
continued and refined. 

9. Ihe insorvice pr o gr a m of both kinde r garten tea di e r s and 
aides should be studied, expanded, and evaluated. 

10. Further study of the social, emotional, physical, and 
intellectual development of the five-year-old in 
Fairfax Gounty should be initiated. 

11. The identification of appropriate learnings and activities, 
developed on a limited basis this year, should be continued 
and expended. 
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12* Teadiing and evaluation strategists should be examined 

to determine effective wayr ijo individualize the kinder- 
garten program. Such un exai ination would Include: 

- new %»ys of organizing for ter.ching 

- new ways of assessing bo ciiildren and ihe 
program, through, for ex^'mple: 

• video tape of clas^rrcm interaction between 
teacher and children 

• interdisciplinary team approach (teacher, 
principal, suppt*visor, psychologist) 

13. Specific content areas in the kindergarten curriculum 
should be studied in depth with emphasis upon the 
development of materials for math, social studies, 
language arts, and music. 

14. Guidelines should be formulated concerning home-school 
relations, along a clarification of the role of 
all personnel. 

15. A follow-up stud^ of the 1967-68 kindergcirten children 
should be made during the 1968-69 school year. The 
purpose of this study would be to compare their achieve- 
ment and adjustment %d.th the adiievement and adjustment 
of children who have had no kindergarten experience. It 
is recommended that the Department of Instruction and 
the Research Department of the Fairfax County schcx>ls 
initiate this stuc^. 
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API>ENDIX A 



FfONCnALSy TEACHERS, AND AIDES INVOLVED IN 
1HB OEHGNSIRATION KINDERGARIEN 



DEMONSTRATION KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 




